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New phone system connects students and faculty for emergencies 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 


As an extension to the RAVE 
e-mail and text alert program, the 
IT Department is implementing a 
new system that will aim to pro- 
vide more emergency connections 
between students and faculty. 

With this system, anyone 
who is signed up with RAVE can 
be reached by dialing an extension 
on any campus phone and saying 
his or her name into the phone, 
said Bill Anderson of the IT De- 
partment. Without disclosing the 
person’s number, the system will 
dial their cell phone number, con- 
necting you to them. 

“Keeping the numbers pri- 
vate is a very important require- 
ment of the system,” Anderson 
said. 

Although the main objective 
will be for faculty and staff to be 
able to reach students, anyone can 
use the system, Anderson said. 

“T think that for students who 
want to establish good communi- 
cation with their professors, it’s 
a good thing,” said sophomore 
Bridget Kelly, who is currently 
signed up for the RAVE system. 
“For others who don’t care, they’ II 
probably just be annoyed.” 

The IT Department wants to 
be sure that the effectiveness of 





RAVE isn’t undermined by the 
abuse of this new system, Ander- 
son said. 

“We want 
to respect the 
fact that these are 
peoples’ personal 
cell phones,” An-: 
derson said. “Pro- * 
fessors will -only * 
want to use it for im- 
portant reasons.” 

“T think it should 
be noted that professors @ 
aren’t going to abuse 
this ability,’ said David 
Hiltz, student association 
president. “This system 
is for administrators and 
staff to get in touch with 
the campus in case of emer- 
gencies, and most professors 
are not going to go out of their 
way to call their students.” 

In previous years, facult 
and staff were able to reach stu- 
dents on their dorm phone, Hiltz 
said. This year, dorm phones 
were made optional, and cur- 
rently there are approximately 30 
phones connected in dorm rooms, 
Anderson said. 

Right now there are 1600 out 
of the 1900 students on camp- 
signed up to receive text alerts 
through the RAVE system, An- 
derson said. 






















One reason that some stu- 
dents may not have signed up for 
RAVE is out of the concern that 


their cell phone numbers will be 
accessible to people outside of the 


-. St. Michael’s community, which 


is not the case, Hiltz said. 

“T think some people just 
don’t realize that RAVE is 
4 strictly for emergency con- 
tact for students, faculty 
= and staff on campus,” Hiltz 
said. “No one else has ac- 
_ cess to that system but St. 
4 Michael’s.” 

This new addition 
4 to the RAVE system 
will generally not be 
used for universal 
purposes, Anderson 
| said. 






















“Tf it were to be 
used in that way, 
4students might 
think ‘here’s just 
another message 
Athat I don’t 
have to listen 


Toh tes 
Sy Stem 
will serve 
as a more efficient 
way than e-mail to reach one 
student at a time. Approximately 
300 campus e-mail boxes are full, 
meaning that those people aren’t 
able to receive e-mails at all, An- 
derson said. 


“If students aren’t checking 
it, it is hard to be on the sender 
side.” 

“Communication between 
students and faculty is an evolu- 
tionary process,” Anderson said. 

Before e-mail, students 
weren't checking their mailboxes, 
Anderson said. 

The new system should be 
implemented for the fall semester, 
Anderson said. The IT Depart- 
ment hasn’t yet figured out what 
extension will be used, which has 
delayed the process. 

Communication among stu- 
dents shouldn’t be affected much 
by this system, because students 
will probably have the numbers 
of any other student that they 
might want to call. Because stu- 
dents may sometimes be slow to 
respond to e-mail, this system of 
having faculty and staff able to 
connect to students directly via 
their cell phones should improve 
faculty-to-student communica- 
tion, Kelly said. 

“Communication with stu- 
dents is a constant challenge,” 
Anderson said. “With this new 
system, the vehicle for that com- 
munication has changed.” 





New decade, new printers 


Printer replacement project brings efficiency and wider access 


By Felix Swierski 
Staff Writer 


Take a walk into the library or any 
computer lab on campus and glance at the 
printers. They are old and nearly at the end 
of their productive lives, woefully out of 
date, energy inefficient and they waste pa- 
per because of banner pages and botched 
jobs. Say goodbye to these problems as you 
leave for the summer, because they won’t 
be here in the fall. 


A proposal called the Printer Replace- 


ment Project has been formulated to ad- 
dress these concerns. According to Bar- 
bara Walker, director of purchasing and 
auxiliary services, the Printer Replacement 


Project’s objectives are three-fold. 

Primarily, it plans to reduce the envi- 
ronmental footprint, becoming more ener- 
gy efficient and environmentally friendly. 
It also hopes to provide convenient access 
to print services for all users from all lo- 
cations on campus. Finally, the project is 
looking to improve operational efficien- 
cies. 

Currently, St. Michael’s has 70 net- 
work printers, two-thirds of which are 
leased. There are also more than 170 local 
printers (desktop, not networked), 34 leased 
copiers and an assortment of scanners and 
fax machines. Additionally, the print shop 
operates two copiers/printers. 

To further complicate things, the vari- 
ety of models currently employed is stag- 
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gering; with no consistency among the 
equipment. Supplies and services for non- 
leased equipment are being provided by 
Office Max, but service is limited to only 
HP Laser Jet models. Leased equipment 
is serviced by Icon, a printing company, as 
part of its five-year lease agreement with 
the college. 

“The college had engaged in an agree- 
ment with Icon to lease printers and copiers 
for 5 years, and the lease expires August 
15, 2010,” Walker said. 

Most of the printers and copiers are at 
the end of their serviceable life. 

“The industry standard for copiers and 


_ printers is generally 3-5 years, and it’s time 


to go out to bid; we had the option to renew 
but it’s just not in the best interests of the 


college students.” 

According to George Goldsworthy, 
manager of printing and marketing ser- 
vices, the local printers will be phased out 
under the new plan. 

“The process initially is to replace all 
the copier and network printers on campus 
this summer, before the fall semester be- 
gins,” he said. 

“With the new equipment, we expect 
to reduce electricity by not only reducing 
the number of machines, but also by put- 
ting in energy star compliant equipment,” 
said Joann Trottier, associate director for 
user services. 

Goldsworthy said that the new mach- 
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CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 


Please e-mail The Defender with any corrections or concerns at 
defender@smcvt.edu 


MISSION STATEMENT 


he Defender is the student-run publication of St. Mi- 

chael’s College. The editorial staff strives to accurately, 

professionally and ethically report the news affecting 
the St. Michael’s community and its surrounding area. 


Adapting to the ever-changing state of journalism, The De- 
fender is dedicated to creative storytelling through the use of 
multimedia elements including photography, audio, and video. 


The Defender is fueled by reader responses and opinions. We 
encourage our audience to express their views at any time; we 
believe in the freedom of expression. 


We will not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 


The student publication of St. Michael's College 


The Defender 


St. Michael’s College Student Newspaper 
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The editorial staff of The Defender (from left to right) Alyssa Hoffman, ‘Matthew hag James Dillon III, 
Susan Bourque, Kayle Schnell and Catherine Watt 
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® SA revises constitution 

* Vt. Yankee denied 
relicense 

® Spectrum wins Fix-it-with- 
Five grant 
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* Spelling Bee receives 
standing ovation 





Visit www.smcvt.edu/defender to see more stories, columns 


and audio sound slides 





S EC U Re ITY LO G ~ Excerpts from 04/09/10 - 04/11/10 Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 
Thursday, April 8 Saturday, Aprili0 _ Sunday, April 11 


10:15 p.m. Liquor violation, Linnehan Hall 12:24 a.m. Vandalism, Ryan Hall 12:40 a.m. Vandalism, Ryan Hall 
1:35 a.m. Drunkeness, 300 Townhouses 1:08 a.m. Drunkeness; Act One, Alumni Hall 
10:19 p.m. Vandalism, 200 Townhouses 


Friday, April 9 


12:17 a.m. Drunkeness, Potigny Hall 
12:25 a.m. Drug violation, Lyons Hall 

1:25 a.m. Vandalism, 300 Townhouses 
2:57 a.m. Vandalism, Linnehan Hall 

4:55 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Sutton Fire House 
10:16 p.m. Vandalism, Ryan Hall 
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Burton relocates manufacturing company 


After more than 25 years in Vermont, snowboards will now be made in Austria 


By Lauren Chaves 
Staff Writer 


On March 16 Burton announced that it 
is moving its Vermont manufacturing to its 
factory in Austria. 

After more than 25 years of producing 
boards in Vermont, Burton plans to move by 
June because it wants to increase production 
at its high-tech factory in Austria. Due to 
the shift, 43 Vermonters will lose their jobs. 
Burton’s worldwide headquarters will move 
from South Burlington to a new location in 
Burlington where they will work on proto- 
types.: 

Jake Burton, owner and founder of Bur- 
ton, is proud of his company’s success. 

“Thanks to the BMC staff, we’ve ex- 
celled at prototyping and developing prod- 
ucts in Vermont, which is why all four Bur- 
ton Olympic half pipe medals were won on 
snowboards coming out of our local factory,’ Burton said 
in a press release. 

The new Burton headquarters in Burlington will be 
creating prototypes that are ready for testing in the snow. 
Laurent Potdevin, CEO of Burton, says Burton’s primary 
concern is to listen to the needs of snowboarders in order 
to make premier gear for them. 

“Tt makes the most economic sense to produce all of 
our high-end snowboards in Austria. Here in Vermont, we 
will continue to focus on advanced product development, 
which will allow us to bring the latest snowboard technol- 
ogy to riders faster than ever before,” Potdevin said. 

Burton blames the economy for his desire to relocate, 
“To simply put it, it costs us significantly more to produce 
a board in Vermont than we are capable of selling it for, 
and sadly, this is not sustainable in the current economy,” 
Burton said. 

Ted Kenney, a sophomore and avid snowboarder, was 
not surprised by Burton’s plans to relocate. 

“Basically, Vermont doesn’t like big business, and if 
you try and expand they are gonna slap you with a lot of 





Photo by Susan Bourque 
The Burton manufacturing company, located in South Burlington, will be closing it’s doors 
on June 11. 


taxes,’ Kenney said. “Vermont drove Burton boards out.” 

Reza Ramazani, a professor of economics at St. Mi- 
chael’s, believes that Burton left because it wanted to 
lower the costs of production. Costs of production include 
environmental taxes, electricity, and materials. Electricity 
is becoming even more expensive for businesses because 
of the closure of the Vermont Yankee power plant, Rama- 
zani said. 

To many snowboarders, it seems like Burton is selling 
out. The “Vermont made” stamp is valuable because Ver- 
mont is known for producing long-lasting durable prod- 
ucts. 

Ramazani suggests that Burton’s brand could be tar- 
nished by the move, “the Vermont brand carries a lot of 
prestige, and it takes a lot of time to develop a brand name 
like that,” he said. 

“Although, Vermont is an expensive place to run a 
business, the mystique of Vermont is something that could 
carry a business.” 

Burton’s move to Austria could alert other companies 
to stay out of Vermont because not even Burton could over- 


come the high costs of production. The Ver- 
mont economy will take longer to rebound 
because less companies will want to invest 
in the Vermont brand, Ramazani said. 

Business administration professor and 
department head Robert Letovsky said that 
Burton’s moving production out of the U.S. 
isn’t uncommon. Many American compa- 
nies such as Nike keep their design head- 
quarters in the U.S., but have moved pro- 
duction elsewhere. 

“Vermont has an image as a bad place 
to do business. Forbes magazine recently 
named Vermont as the 47th best place to do 
business,” Letvosky said. 

Letovsky believes that Bur- 
ton chose Austria over China because 
snowboarders would prefer that their 
gear be made somewhere with snow. 

Relocating Burton production could 
create more jobs in the future because its 
business would get the chance to expand, Letovsky said. 

Last year, Burton came out with a controversial line of 
snowboards called “Burton Love Series,” which features 
playboy models. The Burlington City Council passed a 
legislation condemning the sexy boards; this legislation 
could have made Burton feel unwelcome in the state of 
Vermont, Letovsky said. 

If not for carpenter Jake Burton, snowboard- 
ers would be “snurfing,” which is basically surfing in 
the snow without bindings or control. Burton trans- 
formed the basic plank of wood into a high-tech ver- 
sion equipped with rubber bindings, Burton. said. 

“When I started Burton Snowboards in 1977, all we did 
was make snowboards in Vermont,’ Burton said. 

Burton is a trademark of the Vermont spirit, and shift- 
ing production won’t change the fact that Vermonters will 
mount their boards every winter and shred the “Gnarrrr”’. 


Psychology department now offers minor 


By Alex Orlando 
Staff Writer 


While declaring an area of study can be a tricky pro- 
cess, starting in the fall of 2010, students will have the 
option of following a new academic path. A psychology 
minor will be available to anyone wishing to explore the 
human psyche without committing to a major. 

St. Michael’s students have always shown enthusiastic 
interest in psychology, with about 300 majors in academic 
year, said psychology department chair, Jeff Adams. 

A minor wasn’t offered in the past because majors 
were filling up all the course offerings. Adding a minor 
would have compromised the educational experience of 
majors, Adams said. 

Over the past five years the number of psychology 
majors has declined. Adams couldn’t identify a single 
catalyst for the decline, but speculated it is related to a de- 
crease in the number of elementary education majors. 

In the past, up to 20 percent of psychology majors were 





Photo by Susan Bourque 
Junior Jessie Sanborn studies her psychology text book “Be- 
neath the Mask” for Personality Theories class. 


also double majors in elementary education. Recently the 
requirements for the Praxis exams, assessments that states 
use as part of the teacher licensure and certification pro- 
cess, have changed to emphasize math and English over 
psychology. This leaves elementary education students 
less prone to double major in psychology, Adams said. 

As it stands, psychology minors will have to complete 
six classes. Students will be expected to complete General 
Psychology, Research Methods I, two 200 level psychol- 
ogy courses, and two 300 level courses. 

Psychology professor Dave Landers thinks the minor 
will be a desirable option for majors in many different de- 
partments. 

“People who are going to minor in it could be biol- 
ogy students, education students, or business students who 
want to understand people better,’ Landers said. “It fits 
almost any major.” 

In selecting courses, the psychology department 
struggled with the inherent dilemma of any academic pro- 
gram: balancing popular courses that will attract students 
with those that teach about the discipline itself. 

“We do acknowledge that a lot of minors don’t want 
to get that deeply involved with the research aspect of psy- 
chology,” Adams said. 

To accommodate the academic interests of prospec- 
tive minors, Adams wants to emphasize the theoretical as- 
pects of psychology over fieldwork or statistics. 

“We assume most minors aren’t looking for careers in 
psychology,” Adams said. “While we don’t have to teach 
them the practice, we do have to teach them the logic.” 

Students have been inquiring about a psychology mi- 
nor for several years. Landers is pleased that the psycholo- 
gy program is adapting to meet the needs of its’ students. 

“A curriculum in any college or university needs to be 
a living document. It needs to change as students change,” 
he said. 

The inclusion of a psychology minor was a consensus 
based departmental decision. The addition was announced 
on Feb. 28 in a campus-wide e-mail. Adams can only spec- 


ulate about the popularity of the program. 

“At this point, I haven’t signed many minor forms,” 
he said. 

Students have shown an appreciation that the depart- 
ment is offering a more accessible, less intensive psychol- 
ogy program. 

Junior Jessie Sanborn, a psychology major, thinks the 
new minor will complement other areas of study. 

“T have a friend who’s a business major, marketing mi- 
nor. I know she’d love to have a psychology minor because 
it would add to her understanding of people and make her 
more effective professionally,” she said. 

Junior Logan Pintka lamented the fact that the depart- 
ment waited this long to offer a psychology minor. 

“T was always saying, ‘I wish they had a psychology 
minor’, but they didn’t offer it,’ she said. © 

The ability to study psychology without making a 
commitment to a major is an appealing concept to stu- 
dents. 

“Everyone usually takes Psych 101 as a liberal stud- 
ies requirement, and I’m sure now with the minor a lot of 
students will catapult from that,’ Sanborn said. 

Regardless of how students manage to squeeze it into 
their schedules, Sanborn thinks this is a welcome addition 
for many who are fascinated by the intricacies of human 
beings. 

“Some people might want to understand where they’re 
families are coming from and their culture, and look at it 
from all different perspectives. I think people get into psy- 
chology for very personal reasons,” Sanborn said. 

Psychology professor Dave Landers has already re- 
ceived positive feedback from his students regarding the 
new program. 

“I’ve asked people if they’ve been talking about the 
new minor and they have. I have a senior who knows 
someone who’s going to stay an extra semester to be able 
to take the course,” he said. 
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History class on P-Da 





Capstone thesis presentations to take place on April 24th 


By Eda LaPlaca 
Staff Writer 


While many seniors on P-Day will be sipping out 
of solo cups and participating in the various activities in 
the 300s field, senior history majors will be watching the 
events through a classroom window. 

“Tt’s frustrating because we have put so much time 
and energy into writing our thesis,” senior Alexis Regan 
said. “It’s unfortunate we have to take time to present on a 
day that the school sets aside for fun.” 

St. Michael’s “Preparation Day,” also known as “Par- 
ty Day” is the last Saturday before final exam week in the 
spring. P-Day activities start early on Saturday, April 24, 
and complete on early Sunday morning. Most of the P-Day 
activities are scheduled to be held in the 300s field. 

Students who are enrolled in the spring senior sem1- 
nar history course will be required to give their presenta- 
tions starting at 8 a.m. and going on until 4 p.m.. They will 
be allotted 15 minutes to discuss their thesis paper and are 
required to stay until every student has presented. Time 
will be set aside for breaks, as well as questions. 

Students in the class will have an hour and fifteen 
minute break for lunch. During that time, they will be al- 
lowed to venture out to the 300s field. 

Susan Ouellette is the professor of the senior seminar 
class, as well as the head of the history department. 

“Tt is unfortunate it developed this way but I think it 
is just part of life,” Ouellette said. “I feel sympathy for stu- 
dents that feel they are missing out on the day but at the 
same time I think that having the opportunity to present 
their senior capstone project is something they should be 
excited about.” 

Ouellette said when it came to changing the date of 





“If you are willing to give up P- 
Day for an athletic event, you 
shouldbe willing to. give up P-Day 
for an academic event” 


Susan Quellette 
History Department Chair 


the presentation her “hands were tied.” 

“Tn our first few class meetings we went over the syl- 
labus and no one said anything about P-Day,” Ouellette 
said. “Frankly it was not on my radar; I had no idea it was 
that day.” 

According to Ouellette, the history department has 
almost doubled in the past five years. There are currently 
20 students in this semester’s seminar class. Ouellette said 
that changing the date to a weekday would take up to four 
evenings and take away from time that the students could 
be working on their projects. 

Ouellette was also concerned that postponing the date 
would not give professors enough time to grade the forty 
page papers. Final grades are calculated for senior students 
prior to graduation. ; 

Many student athletes are unable to participate in P- 
Day activities due to games or practices. 

“My thoughts are if you are willing to give up P-Day 
for an athletic event, you should be willing to give up P- 





Day for an academic event,” Ouellette said. 

-Prior to spring break, Ouellette was contacted by only 
two students in the class with concerns about the presenta- 
tion date. Ouellette spoke with other students in the class 
that said they were not concerned about the time conflict. 

“I should have looked at the syllabus more closely,” 
Regan said. ee I never thought a coincidence like that 
would occur.” 

Senior history major x Raley Barney said she was dis- 
appointed by the schedule. 

“It’s not about P-Day. It’s one of the last time we can 
hang out with everyone as a school,” Barney said. “As a 
senior it’s our last one; we all want to take part in it. P-Day 
is always the last Saturday before exams and professors 
know that.” 

Family and friends of students are invited to the 
presentations. According to Ouellette, the attendance of 
friends is rarely high. 

“T think our friends are going to 5 supped us having to 
be cooped up in there,” seminar student Brandon Mach 
said.: 

Although most of the P-Day activities happen during 
the day, students will be released from the presentation in 
time to participate in some of the events. 

“They are robbing us of our last P-Day. While every- 
one on campus will be outside having fun, we will be stuck 
inside for hours listening and presenting our papers,” se- 
nior Eileen Molloy said. “This should be an event that I am 
excited to do. It is an accomplishment to present my thesis, 
but I will not be excited to do it on P-Day.” 

Ouellette said the history department will try to avoid 
similar scheduling conflicts in coming years. 


PRINTERS: New printers reduce environmental impact 


Continued from Page 1 


machines will use far less electricity than the old ones be- 
cause of the new printer and copier technology and the fact 
that the old machines run at very high temperatures. Once 
the new printers and copiers are in place, the old equip- 
ment will be responsibly recycled. 

Current office printers in individual offices all across 
campus will no longer be needed, as the printing for those 
offices will be redirected to the networked fleet. Accord- 
ing to Trottier, the networked fleet will be maintained by 
the new vendor partner as part of the lease. Bid requests 
have been sent out to nine different companies and propos- 
als are now being reviewed for the position. 

Goldsworthy doesn’t see any problem with a lot of 
people trying to print to one machine instead of their own 
individual ones. 





“The technology should be able to take care of it; the 
new machines will be able to print about 40-100 pages per 
minute,” he said. “That is much faster than our current 
capabilities.” 

Goldsworthy explained that the college will set incre- 
ments of what is releasable to be printed to a certain de- 
vice. If someone has a 200 page document that needs to be 
printed, that print job will default to the print shop. This 
way, network printers won’t be tied up with lengthy jobs. 

Once the Printer Replacement Project is completed, 
community members will have their own file where their 
materials will go when they hit the “print” button. Users 
will then be able to access this file from the new multifunc- 


-tion print devices. Students will log on, and then choose 


the documents they want to release to the printer, almost 
like using an ATM. 
Access to the campus printers will depend on the new 


Photo by Susan Bourque 


All printers on campus will be replaced by more efficient machines, reducing electricity use and saving paper. 


vendor partner, but it is expected that it will either be card 
access, pin code or some type of keyboard login. This 
will allow the college to track usage and eliminate waste- 
ful printing when it occurs. In the past, there has been no 
ability to track user usage. 

“We don’t want to have to restrict people’s usage of 
the equipment, but we don’t want a student printing 2,000 
pages every night,’ Goldsworthy said. “Given that it is 
2010, and everybody understands the environmental im- 
pact of generating excess paper waste, we hope that the 
print usage is going to go down.” 

The current technology situation has been matter of 
concern for quite a while on campus. ; 

“T feel like they’re (the printers) always broken, out of 
toner, out of paper, or continually jammed,” senior Erika 
Johnson said. “It’s too expensive to have my own printer 
and have to pay for ink and paper.” 

The fact that there are only a few printers up on North 
Campus has also been a source of conflict among students. 
Each residence hall on campus has at least one network 
printer in it, but the quality of the printers and maintain- 
ing their usage hasn’t been as closely monitored as some 
students may like, especially on North Campus. 

“Our printers don’t even work anyway,” sophomore 
Kaitlin Kaster, a North resident said. ”It’s inconvenient for 
people who don’t have cars to have to take the shuttle all 
the way up to main campus just to print something.” : 

“The students don’t take care of them; we rely on the 
students to be active participants in this, and to report 
problems if there are problems,” said Trottier. 


How do we know that this Printer Replacement Proj- 


ect will be beneficial in the long run and be vonndered a 
success? 

Goldsworthy said it best: “When the power bill comes 
next semester.” 
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Vermont unemployment rate drops 


Job market for graduating seniors remains bleak 


By Taylor Marton 
Staff Writer 


Despite a recent drop in the 
Vermont unemployment rate, the 
job outlook for college graduates 
looks bleak. The unemployment 
rate dropped from 6.7 percent in 
January to 6.6 percent in Febru- 
ary, according to the Vermont 
Department of Labor. 

“This is not a very noticeable 
drop in unemployment,” econom- 
ics professor Reza Ramazahi said. 
“A drop of .01 percent is really not 
much of an improvement in the 
labor market.” 

Until the labor market starts 
to expand it will be difficult for 
college graduates to find employ- 
ment. This is because businesses 
have to spend significant time 
training new workers, Ramazani 
said. 
Although the drop may not 
be asure sign of better times most 
agree that the worst is behind us. 

“T think we are technically 
coming out of the recession,” said 


M. 4 
By Nicole Marcotte 
Staff Writer 


With two radioactive leaks 
repaired, negative reports con- 
cerning Vermont Yankee are still 
seeping out into the community, 
working against the nuclear power 
plant’s aim to regain public trust. 

On March 24, the Vermont 
Senate voted 26-4 in favor of not 
relicensing Vermont Yankee be- 
yond 2012. Since the Senate’s de- 
cision, recent developments have 
been made concerning tritium 
leaking into local groundwater 
viaa pair of faulty steam pipes, ra- 
dioactive metals leeching into the 


soil surrounding these pipes, and 


presentations of false information 
regarding the nuclear plant’s un- 
derground piping system. 

Perhaps the Senate’s decision 
was premature, as communica- 
tions director for Governor Jim 
Douglas, David Coriell, suggests. 

“The governor called for 
the legislature not to act because 
we’re still finding new informa- 
tion that is going on at Vermont 
Yankee involving a process that 
will take some time to be fully 
understood by policy makers.” 

Vermont Yankee will need 
approval from both Vermont Leg- 
islature houses if Entergy, the nu- 
clear plant’s owner, hopes to keep 
the power plant up and running 
beyond 2012. 

Traces of tritium, a radio- 
active form of hydrogen, were 
first discovered on January 7 in 
groundwater samples taken by 
Vermont Yankee. According to 
the environmental protection 
agency (EPA) exposure to tritium 


- increases the risk of developing 


Cancer but is one of the least dan- 
gerous radionuclides because it 
emits very low energy radiation 
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Located on Pearl St. in downtown Burlington, a career resource center 


helps Vermonters find jobs. 


Andy Condon, Vermont Labor 
Market Information Chief. “But 
it’s not until the economy’s em- 
ployment starts to recover that 
most people would agree we are 
out of it.” 

The drop in unemployment 
has not directly affected many 
people and it is still quite difficult 
to find jobs, Condon said. 

There are several explana- 


tions as to why the recent drop 
may not fully represent the cur- 
rent economic condition. 

“The thing that happens when 
you look at unemployment from 
one month to another is it doesn’t 
say much,” Ramazani said. “You 
have to average that over a longer 
period of time because that’s mis- 
leading.” 

Another reason the unem- 








ployment rate cannot always rep- 
resent true economic conditions is 
the impact of discouraged work- 
ers. Discouraged workers are no 
longer searching for jobs and they 
are not included in the unemploy- 
ment rate. 
Discouraged workers are starting 
to make a comeback and as this 
happens the unemployment num- 
ber will not drop as quickly as one 
might think said Dave Mount, 
CEO of Westaff, an international 
temporary employment agency 
that seeks to. pair unemployed 
people with a variety of jobs. 
While companies have stopped 
cutting employees they are still 
hesitant to-start rebuilding their 
workforce. “[Businesses] are not 
adding many jobs but they are no 
longer shedding more jobs than 
they are adding,” Condon said. 
This is a good sign for the 
economy but does not guarantee 
that future college graduates will 
easily land jobs. It’s going to be 
tough for first timers looking for 
jobs coming out of school in the 
next few years, Condon said. 


The recession has caused the 
employment pipeline to become 
backed up, political science pro- 
fessor Bill Grover said. People 
who were considering retiring 
are now reluctant to let go of their 
jobs and are not allowing the low- 
er level jobs to open up, he said. 

Many college graduates are 
applying to grad school as a way 
of dealing with the tough econo- 
my. 

“The outlook for seniors has 
been pretty bleak,’ Grover said. 
“What this has done is led a lot 
of students to live with their folks 
and there has been a tremendous 
spike in graduate school applica- 
tions.” 

' Dave Mount had some en- 
couraging words for students 
about to enter the job market. 

“T think that if anybody who 
is working hard at it and gets as 
many interviews as they can, even 
if the interviews are sort of prac- 
tice, that they are going to wind 
up getting a job,” he said. 








forward on Vermont Yankee 


and leaves the body quickly. The 
root of this radioactive material 
was identified to be a pair of cor- 
roded steam pipes inside the nu- 
clear plant’s Advanced Off-Gas 


pipe tunnel. 
On February 15, Vermont 
Yankee immediately stopped 


these leaks by isolating the cor- 
roded pipes, Entergy communica- 
tions manager, Larry Smith said. 
It was when these pipes were shut 
off that the nuclear plant found 
a clogged floor drain that was 
withholding 100 gallons of water. 
Smith said the drain was cleared 
and all of the water was able to 
flow properly. 

Although the tritium leaks 
seemed to be handled, more prob- 
lems evolved. Through the aid of 
aremote control camera, Vermont 
Yankee discovered a dime-sized 
hole in a steam trap drain pipe on 
March 9. This leak did not pose a 
threat to the environment, Smith 
said. The steam that leaked from 
this pipe condensed into water 
and was recycled back into the 
plants systems. Vermont Yankee 
took the precautions of isolating 
this pipe as well. 

With plans to rebuild and 
reroute these faulty pipes above 
ground, Smith hopes that leaks 
will no longer be a problem for 
the nuclear plant. 

“We will keep an eye on them 
and if they are to leak, which is 
unlikely, we will be able to see 
them,” Smith said. 

Since the isolation of these 
various pipes, the Vermont De- 
partment of Health has reported 
that tritium is no longer being 
leaked into the groundwater. 

“There are visual examina- 
tions that have proven that ailed 
pipes that previously leaked into 
the ground have been isolated 


REUSE EY RNS SE RI IN AS 
“When you’re dealing with 
a nuclear power plant it is 
important that there be a com- 
pletely full and honest and open 
discussion between the man- 
agement facility and the state.” 





Dave Coriell 
Communications Director for 
Gov. Jim Douglas 


and the water and steam is now 
running through rerouted piping, 
eliminating this source of ground- 
water contamination,’ William 
Irwin, the radiological health 
chief of the Vermont Department 
of Health, said 

Vermont Yankee took further 
precautions on March 25, as they 
extracted 300,000 gallons of tri- 
tiated water from the plant. This 
water was put into large plastic 
bladders and will be captured and 
reused only in the nuclear plant’s 
reactor, and will not be released 
into the environment, Smith said. 

Isolating, capturing, and re- 
using radioactive materials from 
the nuclear plant have proven 
not to be enough as recent tests 
from the Vermont Department of 
Health discovered traces of radio- 
active metals to be leeched into 
the soil around the nuclear plant. 

“The impact is very local- 
ized,” Irwin said. “These metals 
only exist within about 5 to 10 
foot radius of the point at which 
tritiated water left the pipe tunnel 
and entered the soils.” 

The Vermont Department of 
Health assures that these radioac- 
tive metals are not likely to impact 
people, but monitoring of ground 
water, the Connecticut River, and 
drinking water will continue as 


to ensure that the metals have not 
seeped too deeply into the envi- 
ronment. 

Vermont Yankee plans to 
dig up approximately 150 cubic 
feet of soil surrounding the faulty 
pipes and eliminate any radioac- 
tive metals. Irwin believes that 
this excavation will eliminate 
most of the radioactive metals, 
but probably not all. 

“We expect further testing 
of the soils to be undertaken and 
that will prove if additional soils 
need to be removed or not,” Irwin 
said. 

Sustainability coordinator- 
Heather Ellis stresses that there 
is no fix to removing radioactive 
materials from the environment; 
Excavation and isolation are just 
band aids. She said that once 
these radioactive materials are in 
the environment they biocumu- 
late, as the materials build up and 
are passed on through different 
outlets of the environment. 

““Who’s to say that the materi- 
al wasn’t taken up by an organism 
or plant or person,” Ellis said. 

Coriell suggests that even 
once the soil contaminants are 
dealt with, it still won’t end Ver- 
mont Yankee’s problems. 

“The most concerning piece 
of this situation is the misrepre- 
sentation about underground pip- 
ing,” Coriell said. 

Vermont Yankee reported 
false information to the public 
earlier this year, regarding the 
nuclear plant’s piping system. 
“When you’re dealing with a nu- 
clear power plant it is important 
that. there be a completely full 
and honest and open discussion 
between the management facility 
and state regulators,” he said. 

Entergy is working to regain 
its credibility by taking various 


steps. Smith stated that the incor- 
rect information concerning the 
piping system was resubmitted 
and eleven employees were either 
placed on administrative leave or 
reprimanded for not providing 
truthful information. An open 
stakeholders meeting, held on 
March 25, gave Entergy a chance 
to walk attendees through every 
phase of the tritium investigation 
and what Vermont Yankee plans 
to do. 

“Tt is going to take time to 
build up our credibility with Ver- 
monters and we are just going to 
be open and transparent and tell 
people what’s going on with Ver- 
mont Yankee first so they don’t 
have to hear it from government 
officials,” said Smith. 

Entergy’s new “you'll hear 
it from us first” policy was put 
into question when the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission planned 
to host a closed door meeting in 
Keene New Hampshire on April 
14. This meeting was set to be in- 
vitation only, and plans concern- 
ing Vermont Yankee were to be 
discussed among elected officials. 
According to a Burlington Free 
Press article, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission canceled the 
meeting and rescheduled to have 
an open meeting in Brattleboro 
on April 12. 

Citizens are putting into ques- 
tion whether legislature officials 
are knowledgeable enough to be 
the ones who decide whether Ver- 
mont Yankee will be shut down or 
not. But despite public concern, 
Vermont Yankee’s future remains 
in the Legislature’s hands. 
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St. Michael’s taps into new club 


New tap dancing club jazzes 
up McCarthy on Tuesday nights 


By Deanna Lavender 
Staff Writer 


A new club on campus now 
has the ability to take us back 
to the golden age of jazz in the 
1930s. 


Started by _first-years, 
Mary Jo Rodriguez and 
Liz Murray, the Tap Dance 


club first made its presence 
known in January. Rodriguez and 
Murray, have been dancing for 
over 10 years. They are members 
of the Celtic Knights and Irish 
step-dancing club on campus, but 
still felt something was missing. 

Murray missed tap dancing 
since coming to college. She talk- 
ed Rodriguez and the two started 
the club. 

Spread mostly by word of 
mouth and a few mass e-mails 
from Grace Kelly, the girls decid- 
ed to meet on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 














Photo by James Dillon III 
Practice begins with feet warm ups. 


in McCarthy Recital Hall. On a 
regular night, the group will start 
with feet warm ups, then work on 
small, tap combinations for the 
rest of the hour. These past few 
weeks have been spent on a dance 
for the musical theater showcase 
on the Tuesday of finals week. 
The dance is to the 1930 hit “I Got 
Rhythm” by George Gershwin. 

The club invites all levels of 
tapping ability to come and re- 
hearse, without an audition. 

“T really like how there are 
beginners and then really ad- 
vanced dancers,” first-year Marla 
Caram said. 

Caram has been dancing for 
15 years, but still says she feels 
challenged at rehearsal. 

“The steps are hard enough 
for me to feel challenged, but 
simple enough for beginners to 
pick up,” she said. 

Sophomore Heather Lessard 
said even with the varying levels 
of expertise, the club works well 
together because the girls with 
more experience help out the 
newcomers. 

Murray and Rodriguez origi- 
nally tried to break up the hour 
into a beginner half hour and an 
advanced half hour. Sometimes 
they find newcomers are more 
timid around the more advanced 
dancers, but overall most dancers 
like to dance for the entire hour 
together. 

With so much tapping expe- 
rience, none of the members care 


Going beyond 
the picture 


St. Michael's students capture travels 
in photos for Global Eyes contest 


By Samantha Hooper 
Staff Writer 
Junior Christine Amore- 


sano’s first wine tasting experi- 
ence in Verona, Italy, is one she 
will remember for a very long 
time. She captured the moment 
of a vineyard she visited while 
studying abroad in Italy last fall 
with a photo. Amoresano is now 
a finalist in the 2010 Global Eyes 
competition. 

“Tt was a very personal expe- 
rience so I decided to submit it,” 
Amoresano said. 

Global Eyes is a competition 
in which students submit photos 
from their study abroad experi- 
ence all around the world. Photo 
entries are reviewed by students 
and finalists are chosen for each 
category of the competition. The 
finalist’s photos are framed and 
placed in the Dailey Room of the 
Durick Library where they can be 


viewed by students and faculty. 

On March 30, the finalists for 
the Global Eyes competition were 
chosen by the judges and the Du- 
rick Library hosted each photo in 
the Dailey Room with the chance 
for students to vote for the final 
winners of the competition. 

There are eight judges in 
the competition. They include 
professors from the journalism, 
religious studies, and economics 
departments as well as Tom Cul- 
lins, a local architect. They rank 
the photos on quality, location, 
and the narrative that accompa- 
nies the photo. 

The categories of the compe- 
tition include city life, creative/ar- 
tistic, the essence of study abroad, 
the culture and most distinct from 
St. Michael’s, landscape, nature 
and environment, people and the 
human spirit, and politics/ peace 
and justice. 

“Tt gives people a chance to 





First-year Liz Murray leads tap dance members in a jazz combination. 


that the two founders are first 
years. 

“T’ve never really had a prob- 
lem with that,’ Lessard said, “I 
can’t choreograph to save my 
lifes: 

Lessard said she joined the 
club because she has been danc- 
ing since age four. 

“Tap is my favorite but I’ve 
done everything,” she said. 

Even when rehearsing a 
dance, the club is very flexible. In 
the beginning the numbers were 
high but towards the end of the 


year the numbers dropped. Some 
girls will show up once a month, 
or fill in at rehearsal if they don’t 
want to perform, Rodriguez said. 

“We try to do whatever we 
can to make it work for them,” 
she said. 

About eight members show 
up on a regular basis with only 
one male member, senior Josh 
Bardier. Murray and Rodriguez 
both said most male interest has 
come from senior theater majors, 
whom are all very busy this time 
of year. 





Photo by James Dillon III 


In order to apply for club 
status, the group had to have at 
least 15 members. Shortly before 
March the group had 19 members, 
and by March 2 the Student Asso- 
ciation senate granted club status ~ 
to the Tap Dance club. 

Since its approval by the SA, 
the only difference is funding. 

“The only thing we’re doing 
with funding this year is getting 
portable tiles,” Rodriguez said. “ 
[McCarthy] is the only place on 
campus where we can wear tap 
shoes.” 





share other people’s voices,” said 
journalism professor Jon Hyde. 

Hyde and journalism profes- 
sor Kimberly Sultze, along with 
former study abroad director, 
Kelly Cullins, established the 
competition 11 years ago. This 
year, more than 200 photos were 
submitted. The caption writ- 
ten along with the images tells 
the story behind the photograph, 
Hyde said. 

The photo is viewed in con- 
junction with the narrative and 
viewers are able to see the deeper 


meaning, Peggy Imai, director of 
study abroad said. 

This year, a landscape cat- 
egory as well as a category of na- 
ture and environment was added 
to the competition while humor 
was eliminated do to a decrease 
of participants in that category. 

For Hyde, it is not about the 
technology that was used to shoot 
the photo but more about the ac- 
tual cross culture experience, he 
said. 

During the judging process, 
the judges are not afraid to debate 


Photo by Susan Bourque 
Student finalists have their photographs framed and on display in the Durick Library on the second floor. 


issues and there is very friendly 
and stimulating conversation that 
is not just about the actual photo- 
graph, Imai said. 

“Tt is a medium for students 
to share what they can’t say in 
words,” Imai said. 

The Global Eyes Photo Con- 
test Awards Ceremony and Re- 
ception will be held on Thursday 
April 15 in the Dailey Room on 
the second floor of Durick Li- 
brary to announce the winners of 
the competition. 
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Developing global perspective 


Students, required to speak native languages abroad with Politi endowment for one year 


4 i. =. By Aivbsa Malone 
Se: 
ct ; Staff Writer 
#1 ty 

: Four St. Michael’ s students will be 
jetting off to France and India for a year- 
long study abroad | experience with some 
help from an endowment left to the col- 


lege. Sophomores Nicholas Duff, Giselle | 


Regalado, Chris Santoriello and Alaina 
Wermers each received a $5,000 Politi In- 
ternational Fellow. 

_ According to Karen Talentino, Vice 
President of Academic Affairs, the fund 
was left from the estate of Dr. A. Francis 
Politi and is meant to foster the develop- 
ment of global perspective and understand- 
ing. 

In order to be eligible for the grant, 
students must plan on studying in the lan- 
guage of their host country, demonstrate 
competency in that language and lastly 
their study abroad experience must last a 
full year. 

Director of study abroad, Peggy Imai 

said that on average, participants in a se- 
mester long study abroad can range from 
140 to 180 students a year. This year seven 
students will be studying abroad for a full 
year, which is an increase from last year’s 
three students, Imai said. 

Students who choose to study abroad 
only receive financial aid for one semester. 
With the fellowship students will receive 
aid for the duration of their stay abroad, 
Talentino said. 

Political Science and French double 
major Chris Santoriello is studying abroad 
in Bordeaux, France through Middlebury 
College. He will be taking classes at the 
Institution of Political Science alongside 
French students for a full year. 

After graduation, Santoriello intends 
to go to law school and pursue a career in 





public policy. 

He hopes that his experience in Bor- 
deaux will provide him with “a taste of 
policy from a European perspective.” 

Santoriello originally heard of the 
Politi Fellowship as a prospective student 
and kept his eye on the grant throughout 
his first year in college. 

“No matter what, I was going to study 
abroad for a full year, despite the financial 
constraints,” he said. 

French major Alaina Wermers has also 
chosen to study abroad in France. She will 
be attending the American University Cen- 
ter of Provence at Aix-En-Provence. 

In order to comply with the program 
and be fully immersed in the culture, 
Wermers must pledge to speak only French, 
an initiative that the Politi Fund supports. 

While in France, Wermers will be 
volunteering weekly at an organization of 
her choice, as part of her program’s service 
learning component. She will put her grant 
money towards her expenses, which 


Photo by Susan Bourque 
Sophomores Chris Santoriello, Alaina Wermers, Giselle Regalado, and Nicholas 
Duff will all travel abroad for a year. 


include buying a Eurorail pass to travel the 
continent. 

Gender Studies major Giselle Regala- 
do is spending her year abroad on the west 
coast of India in Pune. She has always 
wanted to travel there to experience a cul- 
ture that is so different from her own. 

“T really want to feel that cultural 
shock,” she said. 

Regalado said that besides Hindi, Eng- 
lish is widely spoken in Pune. Though the 
Politi Fellow encourages studies in foreign 
languages, Regalado is an exception be- 
cause she grew up speaking Spanish, mak- 
ing English her second language. 

While in India Regalado will be re- 
searching and observing the treatment of 
women in India and then comparing it with 
the culture in United States. 

She plans on finding an internship for 
the fall semester, but has not yet decided 
where. Regalado will use the $5,000 as 
spending money because she, “‘can always 
pay off my loans after graduation.” 


Like Santoriello, Nicholas Duff is 
majoring in French and will study in Bor- 
deaux, France through Middlebury Col- 
lege. The grant money was a crucial part 
of financing his overseas study and that he 
would not have been able to afford it other- 
wise, Duff said. 

Duff will be attending the Université 
Michel de Montaigne Bordeaux 3 with 
French students. He intends to join a tu- 
toring program that will pair him up with 
a French student who will explain cultural 
aspects of the country. 

“I want to be involved in the commu- 
nity to learn about the culture,” Duff said. 
In order to. further this goal, he ‘will be 
staying with a host family while abroad. 

Richard DiVenere, Vice President of 
Institutional Advancement, said that Dr. 
Francis A. Politi did not graduate from 
St. Michael’s College but was connected 
through friendships with the Edmundite 
priests. He was an international entrepre- 
neur and made gifts to the college through- 
out his lifetime. 

The first Politi International Fellow 
was awarded last year and the endowment 
it originates from supplies the school with 
$60,000 to $80,000 annually. 

Besides the International Fellow, the 
Politi fund also awards students with Lan- 
guage Incentive Grants, each worth $1,000. 
Professors can also access this donation by 
leading academic study trips. 

The process has become more com- 
petitive this year because more students 
have been aware of the grant and have ap- 
plied, Talentino said. 

“This fund has the potential to have a 
huge impact on student study abroad,” said 
Talentino. “It really helps students study 
abroad for a year.” 


Post grads: find affordable housing in Burlington 


AmeriCorps HomeShare program participants pay for rent by volunteering in Vermont homes 


By Lily Keyes 
Staff Writer 


Katherine Orthman toted Peeps and 
other Easter treats to Essex Junction on 
April 1 to visit her old roommate Fran, 
who is turning 98 in May. 

“For her, I’m going to say 98 years 
young” Orthman said. “She gives the 
best hugs out of everyone I know. You 
wouldn’t think she’d have that kind of 
strength at that age.” 

Orthman, who currently works as 
Office Coordinator in the Registrar’s Of- 
fice, was searching for affordable housing 
in Vermont after moving from Hawaii 
in 1998. The pair was matched through 
the non-profit organization, HomeShare 
Vermont, which aims to better the lives 
of seniors and adults with disabilities by 
helping them remain in their homes, Ho- 
meShare coordinator Amy Jelen said. 

Orthman moved into Fran’s home in 
1999, lending a helping hand in return for 
affordable housing. 

“Fran’s all there mentally, has a won- 
derful sense of humor, and she’s an avid 
Red Sox fan,” Orthman said. “She has a 
heart as warm and good as gold, and she 
still has something to give and share in 
return.” 

But physically, there were a lot of 


a ee 


things Fran needed help with around the 
house, Orthman said. She lived with Fran 
for three years, paying only about $100 a 
month for utilities. 

When setting up matches, staff and 
volunteers at HomeShare consider both 
parties’ needs, Orthman said. 

“What happens depends on the peo- 
ple. It’s pretty much wide open,” she said. 

Ali Fogel, 2008 St. Michael’s gradu- 


ate who works with HomeShare through © 


AmeriCorps said that each situation is 
unique. Ifa tenant pays $200 a month, he 
or she provides about five hours of service, 
she said. The work may include anything 
from cooking meals and doing laundry, to 
shoveling snow and gardening, she said. 

Depending on the services tenants 
provide, they may just be paying utilities, 
a small rent, or whatever they agree on, 
Orthman said. She saved at least $350 
a month for three years, after paying for 
utilities. 

“What’s'cool about HomeShare Ver- 
mont is that it’s a really practical solu- 
tion for both parties, especially in an area 
where housing is really expensive,” Jelen 
said. “It’s the only thing in town where 
you can exchange time and help for a 
place to live.” 

According to BurlingtonRent.com, 
rent for a one-bedroom apartment falls 


wished sve re wee av 


between $650 and $1200 a month. Junior 
Maggie Dyer dished out $725 a month 
for rent and $150 for utilities for an apart- 
ment in Burlington with her boyfriend last 
summer. 

After taking root in Vermont for 28 
years, HomeShare would like to reach out 
to the college community, Fogel said. The 
program is great for recent graduates and 
graduate students. 

“If you're in a graduate program 
while trying to pay back loans, it helps not 
having to pay rent,” Fogel said. 

As recent college graduates go 
through a transitional housing period, Ho- 
meShare can be a good program for those 
who have 10-15 hours a week to- spare, 
Jelen said. Out of the 45 home sharing 
matches they have at any given time, six 
to eight of them are students or recent 
graduates from University of Vermont, 
Champlain, and St. Michael’s, she said. 

“The person has their own life but 
they have to want to help in the communi- 
ty. Someone who would like a quiet space 
instead of being on campus,” Fogel said. 

She recognizes St. Michael’s as a 
residential college, but thinks HomeShare 
Vermont could be a healthy alternative, 
she said. 

HomeShare encourages people to 
commit a year of their time, Fogel said. 
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This avoids frequent adjustments for the 
host. Also, the matching process is very 
thorough and can take a couple of weeks, 
Fogel said. 

“Tt’s a big step to have a stranger live 
in their home,” Fogel said. “Once someone 
applies, we do six different background 
checks. If someone has a crime against 
person or property, they are disqualified 
from our program.” 

HomeShare also checks a landlord 
reference, three personal references, and 
does an extensive interview, she said. 


“Our mission is to help seniors and 
the disabled but it’s more than that,” Fogel 
said. 

Some Vermonters just looking for a 
little extra income take advantage of Ho- 
meShare’s service and background checks 
to find a suitable tenant. 

“T think it’s a wonderful service and 
it’s something I wish was available across 
the country. I think there’s a real need for 
it,’ Orthman said. 

In her younger years, Fran was very 
active in her community and church, Or- 
thman said. Today, Fran has a different 
roommate matched through HomeShare 
Vermont, and she continues to pass on her 
wisdom of a long life well-lived. 
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Reflections trom laiti 


Faith amidst fear 


On January 12, 2010 at 5 
p-m., I was working at the Hai- 
tian-American Institute which 
is the most important English 
school in Haiti. I was on the third 
floor in a classroom introducing 
English to 16 new students when 
suddenly the building started to 
shake in all directions with a huge 
and weird noise. While these few 
seconds brought a great agitation 
and anxiety to my soul, I just 
didn’t know what it was since I 
have never been in such dread- 
ful situation. Therefore I had to 
step out of the building, which 
remained standing luckily, to re- 
alize all the devastation and trep- 
idation that these few seconds 
caused to my fellow citizens and 
my family. 

Once outside, all that I 
could see were ruined surround- 
ing buildings and people covered 
with dust and blood. They were 
screaming and calling the names 
of their loved ones. 

Consequently, I had my 
heart in my mouth, but I had 


ES 
enough cour- 


pull out some 
of my co- 
workers from 
under the rub- 
ble. Further- 
more, another 
apprehension 
concerning 
my sister and 
her daughter rose in my heart. As 
there was no means of transpor- 
tation, I had to walk around 22 
miles in the streets which looked 
the same as those in the Surro- 
gates movie. As a result, my fears 
grew stronger and my chances to 
find my dear sister alive grew 
thinner. 

All on the way back home, 
this cataclysmic hit was beyond 
imagination. With my two hands 
up and a burning pain in my heart 
I was trying to make my way 
through a crowd in despair. It 
was already dark when I reached 
my sister’s neighborhood, but I 
couldn’t get in to have at least 





Willam Dervil 


age to help. 


an idea what her house was like 
then. 

I wanted to try by any means 
to see if she was hurt so that I 
could have done what was nec- 
essary for her, but I was, told to 
wait until the following day. The 
same night, after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to see my sister, I went 








back to the streets calling her 
name and with the little light that 
my cell phone could provide, I 
would even look at some dead 
bodies, scrutinizing their faces 
to see if she wasn’t part of those 
who were already dead. 

I didn’t know until late the 
following morning from a neigh- 
bor of hers that she was alive, but 
hurt in her right leg. 

After a such hit, we all in 
Haiti are supposed to work to- 
gether as one to rebuild the coun- 
try. With all my heart, I believe 
if we’re really determined here, a 
lot of things can be done. 


f 





A message from the editorial staff : 


St. Michael's College hosted 16 students from 
Haiti this past fall. They spent eight weeks 
on campus studying in the Intensive English — 
Program. Shortly after returning home, an — 
earthquake shook their country. Fortunately, 
all 16 students survived. The Applied Lin- 
guistics Department contacted all of them > ie 
through e-mail and Facebook. Members of the — 
group have submitted their accounts of w vat 
transpired that day through poems, journal ion 
entries, and essays. The Defender staff would ay 
like to offer a special thanks to professor Pa’ 
LaRose, Chihiro Akimoto and those who have 
shared their personal reflections with the St. 
Michael’s community. These pieces were ed- 
ited for readability and length we 
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UNDERGRADUATE COURSE SCHEDULE 


SUMMER 2010 


moto) COURSES 


Spend three days on campus and take the rest of the course online. Tuition per 
credits is $510.00 for all students. Housing is available at a reduced rate of $155 
for on-campus meeting days. Due to the multimedia aspects of these courses, 
broadband Internet access is required for participation. 


FINE ARTS 

AR 252 Survey of the History of Art: Renaissance te Modern - 4er. 
LSR: Culture and Civilization 

Dates: May 17 - June 18, Online duration: 4 weeks 

Meeting Days in NYC: May 18~20, Time: 8:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. 
Lodging, meals, transportation, and museum fees in New York City 

will cost approximately $650.00. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

P6 101 Introduction to Politics - 3cr. 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 

Dates: May 17 - June 11, Online duration: 3 weeks 

On-Campus Meeting Days: May 17-19, Time: 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

PS 256 Abnormal Psychology - 3cr. 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 

Dates: May 17 - June 25, Online duration: 5 weeks 

On-Campus Meeting Days: May 17-19, Time: 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
Pre-requisite: PS 101 


PS 350 Psychology of Health & lilness - 4cr. 
Dates: May 17 - June 25, Online duration: 5 weeks 
On-Campus Meeting Days: May 1719, Time: 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

$0 109 Introduction to Cultural Anthropotogy - 3er. 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 

Dates: May 17 - June 11, Online duration: 3 weeks 

On-Campus Meeting Days: May 17—19, Time: 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


$0 217 Social Inequality - 4cr. 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 

Dates: May 17 - June 11, Online duration: 3 weeks 

On-Campus Meeting Days: May 17-19, Time: 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Pre-requisite: SO 109 


ON-CAMPUS COURSES 


Tuition per credit is $510.00 for all students. 


Housing is available. Residential options 
(board included) start at $310.00 per week. 


BIOLOGY . 

BE 108 Topics in Organismal Biology: 
Human Nutrition - 3cr. 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
Days: Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
Dates: May 17 - June 4 : 
Time: 9:00 a.m, - 1:10 p.m. 

Lab Fee 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
& ACCOUNTING 
BU 141 Financial Accounting - 4cr. 


- Days: Monday - Friday 


Dates: May 17 - June 11 
Time: 8:00 - 10:45 a.m. 


BU 143 Managerial Accounting - 3er. 
Days: Monday ~ Friday 

Dates: June 14 - July 9 

Time; 8:00 - 10:00 a.m. 

Preréquisite; BU 141 


ECONOMICS 

EC 101 Principles of Macroeconotnics - Scr. 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Days: Monday, Wednesday 

Dates: May 17 - June 16 

Time: 5:00 - 8:45 p.m. 


ENGLISH 

EN 403 Special Topics in Film: 

Films of the Sixties & Seventies - 4cr. 
LSR: Literary Studies 

Days: Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Dates: June 14 - July 15 

Time: 6:00 - 9:30 p.m. 


FINE ARTS 

AR 313A Western Calligraphy - 3er. 
LSR: Artistic Expression 

Days: Monday - Friday 

Dates: May 17 - June 4 

Time: 2:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


AR 3138 Western Calligraphy ~ 3cr. 
LSR: Artistic Expression 

Days: Monday-Friday ~ 

Dates: June 7 - June 25 

Time: 2:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


AR 327 Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing - 3cr. 
LSR: Artistic Expression 

Days: Tuesday, Thursday 

Dates: May 17 - june 17 

Time: 5:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

Lab fee 


For the most current information and registration/housing forms: www.smevt.edu/summer © 802.654.2 


MU 161 Understanding Music - 3er. 
LSR: Artistic Expression 

Days: Monday - Friday 

Dates: June 14 - July 2 

Time: 10:00 a.m, - 12:30 p.m. 


HISTORY 

HI 103 U.S. History Since 1865 - 3er. 
LSR: Historical Studies 

Days: Monday - Thursday 

Dates: May 17 - June 10 

Time: 5:06 - 7:30 p.m. 


JOURNALISM AND 

MASS COMMUNICATION 
ONLINE: JO 413A Journalism and mobs 
Mass Commuitication Practicum - Ser. 

Dates: May 17 June 18 
Mandatory Informational meeting, April ae noon 
in Bergeron Education Center, Room 113 


ONLINE: JO 413B Journalism and Mass 
Communication Pratticum < 3cr. 

Dates: June 21 - July 23 

Mandatory Informational meeting, April 21, noon 
in Bergeron Education Center, Room 113 — 


‘ MATHEMATICS 


MA 101 Finite Math - 3er. 
LSR: Mathematical Sciences 
Days: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
Dates: July 12 - August 6 
Time: 9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 


MA 102 Elementary Statistics ~ Scr. 


. LSR: Mathematical Sciences 


Days: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri, 
Dates: May 17 - June 11 
Times: 10:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PO 245 international Relations - 3er. 
Days: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Dates: May 17 - June 9 

Time: 5:00 - 8:15 p.m. 


SPANISH 

SP 101 First Semester Spanish — 4 cr. 
Days: Monday-Friday 

Dates: May 17-June 11 

Times: 9:00-11:45a.m. 


SP 102 Second Semester Spanish —4 cr. 
Days: Monday-Friday 

Dates: June 14-July 9 

Times: 9:00-11:45a.m. 
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QO; March 30, the junior class elected 
its new president Kate Condon, vice 
president Erik Osborne, secretary Jason 
Berglund and treasurer Liz Siracusa. 

Even though the decision to make such 
a commitment as becoming involved in the 
SA is a difficult one, the process of actual- 
ly getting elected was effortless. All of the 
winning candidates didn’t have too much 
campaigning work to do in order to be vot- 
ed into office. Each of the candidates ran 
unopposed. In fact, the candidates didn’t 
choose to run for each position until the 
voting process was already underway. 

Lack of participation, however, has 


~ been a downfall for not just the junior class 


but for the entire student body. 

Throughout last month’s voting pro- 
cess on the newly-revised SA constitution, 
members of the senate were disappointed 
by the number of students who added any 
type of input. The student body was given 
ample time to review a document that has 
direct impact within their college experi- 
ence while at St. Michael’s. 

The day of voting came with a sense of 
disregard from the student body. The meet- 
ing, which had not only been advertised by 
the SA’s countless mass e-mails but within 
our publication as well, brought 30 stu- 
dents outside of the senate. Even a change 
of venue made by the SA from Cheray 101 
to Eddie’s Lounge couldn’t produce a better 
showing for the meeting. 

The lack of a relationship between the 
students and the members of the SA is no 
secret. According to SA Secretary of Stu- 
dent Policy Trevin Schmidt, the voting 
turnout over the past year has only been 
about a quarter of the student body. 

Schmidt, who also recently ran unop- 
posed to become next year’s SA president, 


EDITORIAL 


Bridging the Pap Dana Goldberg performs at SMC 


believes that better lines of communica- 
tion is the path that the SA needs to take 
in order to get more involvement from the 
students. By giving the students more of a 
heads up, the participation should increase, 
according to Schmidt. 


The new leadership elected within the * 


SA will hopefully restore interest in the stu- 
dent body. This disconnect cannot continue. 
The SA deals with issues that directly im- 
pact the livelihood of the student body. The 
decisions it makes range from club budgets 
to the spring concert performer. 

The spring concert recently fell under 
some scrutiny from the student body be- 
cause of the band chosen to perform. How- 
ever, the only type of input that the students 
had made was with the mass e-mail survey 
sent out by the Secretaries of Programming 
where the student body chose rock as the 
chosen genre of the annual spring concert. 
The student body had the ability to include 
themselves more in the process of choos- 
ing the performer, but chose to wait until 
a band was already selected to voice their 
opinion. 

Schmidt is on ‘the right track when it 
comes to redrafting the line of communica- 
tion between the SA and the student body, 
but who’s to blame for the indifference 
shown towards the SA by the student body? 
Are the students completely disregarding 
the SA because of the sense of division be- 
tween the two groups? Is the SA not doing a 
good enough job spreading the news about 
upcoming elections and votes? 

An argument can be made in support 
of either side. However, both the SA and the 
student body should be held accountable 
for their own actions, or lack thereof. 














y 

On March 27, Common Ground, St. Michael’s Gay-Straight Alliance sponsored a 
“Knight of Comedy” featuring comedian Dana Goldberg (above). This was Goldberg’s 
second annual appearance at the college. Local comedians Jason Lorber and Josie 
Leavitt joined Goldberg in front of a packed recital hall in the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Admission was free for St. Michael’s students with a suggested $5 donation from all 
other attendees. The event raiséd over $200 with all proceeds benefiting Outright Ver- 
mont, which is Vermon’t queer youth service organization. 


Letters to the Editor 











Photo by James Dillon Tl 
The glass windows of the bus stop on main campus 
finds itself a victim of vandalism. 


WHAT’S YOUR VIEW? 


>Send tece letter to the editor or 
a Aeep piece to magazine@smcvt. 


As a member of the St. Michael’s 
College Student Labor Action Move- 
ment Club (SLAM), I have had the 
privilege to talk with the college’s cus- 
todians and get to know some of them. 
I have heard some of their stories of 
cleaning up after our drunk asses. I 
don’t think I need to go in to too much 
detail, but it involves urine and vomit. 
Use your imagination. 

This year I have seen toilet paper 
streamed across the trees around cam- 
pus. I have seen the Grounds crew 
pick up a billion cigarette butts from 
the ground-and there are plenty of butt 
cans distributed around campus. 

They also pick up all the empty 
beer cans that have been tossed around 
campus. We all have been immature at 
some point or another and have made 
unnecessary messes. I am not exemipt 
from this. 

However, we should all take a 
minute to think about why we never 
see these things. It is because by the 
time most of us wake up, these things 
have been dealt with: 

The custodians in particular are 
the ones that are faced with the most 
unpleasant tasks. I know some of you 


may have the opinion that you are enti- 
tled to do these things, and at any rate, 
the custodians are getting paid to do 
this and it is their job. 

It is true that if they did not clean 
up after us then they would be fired. 
But think about this: part of their job 
is to take out the trash, clean the bath- 
rooms and vacuum floors. They work 
extremely hard to maintain a healthy 
and clean environment for us to live in. 
To completely disregard the space in 
which we live is disrespectful and un- 
just. Think about all that unnecessary 
time and effort that goes into cleaning 
avoidable messes. 

College is a time for intellectual 
stimulation and growth, maturity and 
also developing social skills and inter- 
action with fellow humans. 

One of the goals of S.L.A.M. is 
to develop relationships and bonds 
with Saint Michael’s staff. They are a 
part of your college experience, albeit 
sometimes under the radar. But they 
play a crucial role into providing .a 
pleasant environment that we can feel 
safe in. 

The next time you’re drinking on 
campus, just remember who you rep- 


Fellow Drunk Comrades 


resent, and that what you do can affect 
more than just yourself. Show your 
respect for your environment and the 
Saint Michael’s staff by maintaining a 
clean and healthy living space, includ- 
ing the space of those around you. And 
also, next time you see your custodian 
in your dorm, take a minute to say hel- 
lo and introduce yourself to show your 
appreciation for the work that they do. 

If you are interested in becom- 
ing involved with $.L.A.M., we meet 
at 6:45 on Wednesday nights outside » 
S.A. office upstairs in Alliot. We wel- 
come new members who are interested 
in social justice causes, including but 


not limited to fair wages and worker’s.. “= 


rights. 


Senior Greg White 
SLAM 
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Types of relationships |Texting while driving 


t a small school like St. Michael’s, 
Ae walls are thin. You hear what’s 
going even if you are trying to avoid 
it. One thing that I tend to hear a lot about 
is relationships. College relationships form 
for a variety of reasons; people may be bored 
with their single lives, looking for commit- 
ment, or seeking consistent sexual exercise. 
Some of the relationships are good but you 
can’t help but be enter- 
tained by the bad or the 
just plain dysfunctional 
ones. 





COLUMNIST 


The fighting couple 


This is the couple 
that starts a fight about 
anything and every- 
thing. You will usually 
hear this couple in your 
hallway in late hours of 
the night when you are 

trying to sleep. A typical 
argument consists of a 
boyfriend finding out that his girlfriend has 
been contacting her ex-boyfriend while she 
denies it. There may be some throwing of 
items or slamming of doors. The next day 
this couple is usually canceling plans with 
friends so that they can hang out with each 
other, thus the cycle continues. This couple’s 
relationship status on Facebook changes ev- 
ery two days. 





Samantha 
Hooper 


The friends with benefits 


This is the couple you rarely see togeth- 
er until you catch a glimpse of them leaving 
a party and stumbling across the 300s field. 
These people don’t go on romantic walks or 
Alliot dates together. They prefer being un- 
known on campus and you usually spot them 
together on the weekend in a beyond altered 
state. 


The couple that “has it all together” 


They belong in almost every club on 
campus and holds a spot on a board of direc- 
tors or something. Sometimes you despise 
this couple because they always seem happy. 
They attend meetings together and you may 
overhear them having an intelligent conver- 
sation in Alliot or see them running together 
in their Adidas jumpsuits while your on the 
North Campus bus eating an ice cream cone, 
going on five weeks without exercise. 


The promiscuous couple 


This couple has cheated on each other 
almost every weekend of the school year. 
The only people who don’t know this are the 


-people in the actual relationship. You may 


spot this couple in the Ethan Allen apart- 
ments around 10 p.m. canoodling and then 
you may see the man in the relationship 
“grinding up” on some chick in a glitter club 
dress in the 300s around 1 a.m. 


The sickeningly-in-love couple 


This is the couple that shows their af- 
fection for each other way too much over 
Facebook. They usually have pet names for 
each other that their friends make fun of be- 
hind their backs. “Oh Pumpkin, you did so 
well on your test today!” You catch my drift. 
This couple basically lives together and you 
may have heard them talk about marriage 
once or twice before you got the heck out of 
wherever this conversation was occurring. 


These four years of our young lives are 
full of ups and-downs. Weekends consist of 
unforgettable hook-ups, hook-ups you would 
rather forget, and the awkwardness that 
might follow. Some of my male friends enjoy 
their single lives more than anything. They 
like “slaying” on the weekends and live by 
their own rules when it comes to girls. One 
of my friends in particular uses the term 
“wifey’d up” to rag on his friends who are in 
relationships because he is clearly not in one 
nor does he want to be. 

Personally, I enjoy being in a serious 
relationship in college even though it comes 
with its challenges. It interests me to see how 
people connect with each other romantically 
while living on the same campus for four 
years. My relationship brought a sense of 
comfort into my life. Since I have been in 
one, I’ve noticed that I have grown up a lot 
and thankfully have avoided being grouped 
into one of the stereotypes I mentioned be- 
fore. 

However, almost every relationship 
that I have come in contact with experiences 
some kind of chaos once in a while. If they 
didn’t, it would make you wonder if these 
people were actually... people. 

To all of you out there who have fig- 
ured out a normal functioning relationship; 
keep on keepin’ on. 


Samantha Hooper is a sophomore journal- 
ism major. Contact her at shooper2@smcvt. 
edu. 





“THEME cewe \NEEK* 
The birds and the bees 


Cartoon by junior 
Denelle Noyes. 
Contact her at 


dnoyes@smcvt.edu. 


e’ve all done it. Texting be- 
hind the wheel is not only 
something that feels natural 


to most but it has also become somewhat 
of a habit. 

The trouble with this motherly in- 
stinct to keep your phone in your lap 
(while your hands are “10 and 2” of 
course) is that the consequences behind 
those second it takes to look down at 
your phone could end badly. 

I’m not one to lecture, trust me. To 
prove it, I’d tell you to go look at my old 
car, but. you can’t, because I crashed it 
after shamefully partaking in the exact 
behavior I’m criticiz- 
ing here. 

These days, it’s 
not just texting that 
has us occupied in the 
driver’s seat. It’s ev- 
erything. Facebook, 
Twitter, BBM, You- 
Tube, e-mail or any 
one of the thousands 
of iPhone “apps.” 
Our generation has 
been brought up in a 
time where technol- 
ogy is not just a trend, 
it’s a way of life. We 
have conformed to 
the notion that if we are out of touch, out 
of reach, or, most horrifically out of ser- 
vice for more than a few minutes, that we 
have severely missed out on what’s going 
on. 

According to a study done by the 
Virginia Tech Transportation Institute, 
for every 6 seconds of driving time, a 
driver sending or receiving a text mes- 
sage spends 4.6 of those seconds with 
their eyes off the road. 

The National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration came out with a recent 
study stating that nearly 80 percent of 
crashes and 65 percent of near-crashes 
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Mary 
Catanzarita 


involved some form of driver inattention 
within three seconds before the event. _ 
They relate that primarily to distraction, 
most notably cell phones. 

When it comes down to it, although 
it doesn’t seem like much time, those 
seconds add up. Like I said, I learned the 
hard way. One second I was texting my 
best friend, the next second I was head- 
ing toward a stopped car five feet in front 
of me, going 40 miles per hour. Not the 
best idea. 

Car accidents happen every day. But, 
up to 80 percent of those accidents could 
be avoided. That’s a lot less injury, not 
to mention death, grief, and ridiculously 
high insurance costs. 

In fact, texting and driving is actu- 
ally on the same level of danger as drink- 
ing and driving, if not worse. Don’t be- 
lieve me? 

The Transport Research Laboratory 
found that the reaction times Of drivers 
operating cell phones decreased by 35 
percent compared to those driving while 
intoxicated at the legal limit, which de- 
creased by 12 percent. 

It seems that most people feel the 
same way that people used to feel.about 
drunk driving before the reoccurring 
news stories started to scare us. “It can’t 
happen to me.” 

The thing is, it can. And thankfully, 
lawmakers have caught on. Nineteen 
states have banned text messaging while 
driving, and many others are considering 
it. 

Take it from someone who’s been 
through the damage, it’s just not worth it. 
Next time you’re behind the wheel, have 
enough willpower to let your messages 
go unread. Or better yet, put it on silent. 
Think you could do it? ; 


Mary Catanzarita is a sophomore jour- 
nalism major. Contact her at mcatanza- 
rita@smcvt.edu 
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SPEAKS 


What is your proudest 


accomplishment this year? 


“Learned English.” 


Hjalmar Gibelli Reyes 
International Student from Venezuela 


“| got accepted to be a tour 


guide.” 


Megan Flynn, ’12 


“| jumped from the world’s 


highest bridge jump in South 


Africa.” 


Meaghan Chemelski, ’10 


“Rode horses naked 
through Waterbury.” 


Josh Lanney and 
Kevin O'Riordan, '12 


| “| drunk drove a bumper car. 





“Doing a successful cartwheel 
across the 3s field.” 


Nora Moore, ’13 


“| watched every episode of 
“The Office” in a row.” 


John Ubersax, ’11 


” 


Gerhard Meyer, ’11 
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PHOTO OF THE WEEK 


St. Francis Xavier students and St. Mi- 
| chael’s first-years surround the soft serve 
machine in Alliot. They eagerly await as 
chocolate and vanilla ice cream are re- 
| placed. The Peace & Justice first-year semi- 
"1 nar requires students to complete a service 
_| project throughout the semester. The class 
travels to St. Francis Xavier, a nearby el- 
ementary school in Winooski, every Friday 
| morning. First-years are usually paired 
with one child for the semester. They work 
on school assignments such as multiplica- 
tion tables. There is also time to play games 
| and make crafts. Towards the end of the 
year, St. Francis Xavier students have the 
opportunity to come to campus and dine in 
Alliot. Ice cream is a popular choice for the 
youngsters. 
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HOROSCOPES 


Astrological predictions by Mia Weber 


LIBRAS (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


If end of the year pressure is getting 
to you, feel free to take a study break 
and plan your. P-Day..beverage menu. 


SCORPIOS (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Stop playing fast and loose with your Face- 
book relationship status. Are you married, 
complicated or single? Your “friends” want 
to know the truth! 


SAGITTARIUS: (\ov. 22-Dec. 21) 


It’s time to take out the corn-rows you got 
on a whim over spring break. | hope | don’t 


have to explain why this is necessary. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


You’ve been spending an_ unhealthy 
amount of time sitting in your bed playing 
Sporcle games and watching pirated TV 
videos. There’s more to life, seriously. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


As the musical “Hair” suggests, “this is the 
dawning of the age of Aquarius!” Not sure 
what that really means, but do not squan- 


der this chance for greatness. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


So you gave in and got Twitter. All well and 
good, but you might want to update it ev- 
ery once in a while; your “followers” are 


getting bored. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Trust me, shrieking loudly, posing for pro- 
file pics and hugging everyone you’ve 
ever met when you walk into a party does 
not equal any true friendships. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


It’s nice to see that you are hard at work 
updating your dog’s Facebook page! Keep 
it up, and maybe you could wind up with a 
career in pet social media management. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


Stop trying to hide the fact that you are still 
an avid Pokemon fan. We all dust off our 
old Game Boys and alphabetized binders 
of cards every now and then. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


It looks like somebody has a sassy new 
haircut and a sassy new attitude. You 
could basically burst out into song at any 
moment and no one would even think it 


was weird. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


| hope you used Easter break as an op- 
portunity to take that giant pile of laundry x 
home and freshen things up a bit. You may » 
want to hire a laundry service for the re-— 

maining weeks of the school year. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Studies show that a diet of solid Easter 
candy is not healthy or sexy, but a little 
dark chocolate is good for the heart. 
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ince we were children, milk has 
S always been portrayed as a crucial 

part of our diet. Mom puts a glass 
of milk in front of us at dinner, and we’re 
told not to leave the table until we finish 
it. 

Even now ads like the “Got Milk?” 
campaign use big name celebrities and 
professional athletes to encourage the 
value of milk in our everyday diet. 

But is milk really good for us? 
Have we been taught the truth our entire 
lives? 

According to recent studies, no. 

Dr. John McDougall comes up with 
several reasons why drinking milk isn’t 
the most nutritionally sound decision, 
comparing it to “liquid meat.” 


Nurse prac- 

Columnist titioner Jane Relic 
responds to Dr. 

McDougall’s com- 


parison of milk. 

“Yuck. As far as 
nutritional value, it’s 
not as nutritious as 
meat,” Relic said. 

As infants, milk 
is our first natural 
and primary  re- 
source. It is specially 

formulated to support 
the needs of a grow- 
ing baby and supplies key nutrients dur- 
ing this process. The same goes for all 
species. 

The special formula a mother pro- 
vides is unique to her species, provid- 
ing the perfect combination of nutrients. 
Therefore, a cow’s milk couldn’t be the 
perfect supplement for us to drink be- 
cause we aren’t cows. 

As a matter of fact, a mother cow 
provides milk to her calf in order to 
double its weight in 47 days, eventu- 
ally reaching 300 pounds within the first 
year. Because of these needs, cow’s milk 
contains three times the amount of pro- 
tein that human’s milk does, as well as 
50% more fat. 

So why do we drink milk? Why are 
humans the only species that drink milk, 
not only beyond the infancy stages, but 
also from another species entirely? 

Sophomore Tom Ward, a non-milk 
drinker for years, offers his opinion: 

“T think in general there are a lot 
of advertisements that state that milk 
is good for you,” Ward said. “Most of 
these are actually done by the dairy as- 
sociation so obviously they’re going to 
try and convince you to drink milk. But 
in reality, it’s not good for you and you 
shouldn’t drink it.” 

The main reason we are taught to 
drink milk is calcium. When mom puts 
a glass in front of you at the dinner table, 
she most likely has your best interest 
in mind. But what she probably doesn’t 
know is that drinking that glass of milk 
has little to do with the amount of cal- 
cium your body actually absorbs. 

According to Dr. McDougall, the 
amount of calcium our bodies absorb 
has little to do with how much calcium 
we actually put into our bodies. He states 
that based on the food we consume, our 
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The udder truth about milk 


intestines will take in sufficient calcium 
in order to sustain the body. Surpris- 
ingly, high calcium diets have the lowest 
absorption. 

McDougall states that the most rot- 
ten teeth and the weakest bones are found 
in countries where the most dairy foods 
are consumed. 

“T think that may be a big reason 
why that milk is pushed now is the cal- 
cium intake. But even at that, they do say 
they you shouldn’t drink over x amount 
of milk a day,” Relic said. ° 

Though we’ve been taught that th 
calcium in milk can decrease the risk 
of Osteoporosis, too much calcium in 
your diet will actually increase that risk. 
Overconsumption of calcium and protein 
forces the kidneys to work even harder. 
This causes excessive calcium loss with- 
in the body. 

Obtaining the adequate amount of 
calcium we need is another misguided 


truth about milk. Often times, our go-to- 


source for calcium is a big glass of milk. 
From the pictures on our kindergarten 
flashcards, to billboard advertisements 
along the highway, milk is so overly rep- 
resented that we often disregard other 
sources. 

Calcium can be found in a large 
amount of non-dairy products such as 
all green vegetables, nuts, beans, tofu, 
seafood, fruit, and even hard drinking 
water. Raw sesame seeds contain more 
calcium than any other food on earth. 

“The highest sources would be sar- 
dines. Below that are collard greens, oys- 
ters, and salmon with the bones. And the 
next group down is almonds, molasses, 
Bok Choy, chick peas, kale,” Relic said. 

Problems with milk occur outside 
our bodies as well. With current industri- 
alized farming methods, cows are no lon- 
ger natural. According to Planet Green, 
55% of all human antibiotics are given to 
livestock. These antibiotics, along with 
hormones and pesticides, easily slip into 
the production process and often reach 
us again through water supply. These 
chemicals affect not only the cows, but 
also us and our environment. 

It will take more than a good argu- 
ment to change the minds of millions of 
people who have been taught a certain 
way since infancy. It’s easier said than 
done to simply cut an entire foundation 
out of a daily diet. Milk and dairy prod- 
ucts are in most food products today that 
we have so easily become accustomed 
to. The key to change will be looking at 
alternatives. 

“T’d say you might want to check out 
the pros and cons of drinking milk. In 
my opinion there’s more cons than pros, 
so you might want to look at your diet 
and maybe re-evaluate,” Ward said. 

So think twice next time you reach 
in your refrigerator to grab that carton of 
milk. Ask yourself if you trust what’s in- 
side that carton, or if you even know how 
it got in there. 


Erica Friede is a junior journalism ma- 
jor. Contact her at efriede@smcvt.edu. 











Cartoon by junior Denelle Noyes. Contact her at dnoyes@smevt.edu. 








Where’s support for students? 


( ; ollege can be the best time in a young 
person’s life; it is a great place to 
meet lifelong friends, have fun, and 

get a brilliant education. Yet the pressures of 
keeping up with classes and homework can 
be a lot to handle, especially if students are 
not getting support from their college’s fac- 
ulty and staff. That can be the case for jour- 
nalism students when the staff members-are 
also sources. 

Isn’t the job of professors to encourage 
students to reach their goals and do well both 
in school and after? As a 
reporter of The Defend- 
er, it is often difficult to 
get cooperation from 
sources because they 
are skeptical about 
speaking to inexperi- 
enced members of the 
press. Some sources 
may have had bad ex- 
periences in the past, 
but that is no reason for 
them to yell or refuse to 
talk about your topic. 

Now, I have never 
been misquoted in an 
article, so I don’t know how it feels to be 
misrepresented, but I’m sure it isn’t pleas- 
ant. Most journalists understand that sources 
have concerns, and we do everything in our 
power to make sure the quotes we gather are 
truthful. As a result, sources should trust and 
feel at ease talking to us. 

Each student writer is a different experi- 
ence and some may be more careful about 
how they handle their sources’ quotes, so 
they should each be treated with respect and 
openness at the beginning of every situation. 
The goal of college newspapers is to cover 
important subjects and events held on cam- 
pus. It would be easier and a better represen- 
tation of the truth if sources were willing to 
give support and take a chance talking to the 
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reporter about what is going on. Why blame 
the reporter when they discover something 
scandalous about the school. 

Recently I had a source that I had never 
met before take fifteen minutes to reprimand 
me because someone had misquoted her in a 
story I didn’t write. It left me bruised emo- 
tionally and made me wonder if I was happy 
with the major I chose. It shouldn’t feel de- 
meaning to complete an assignment for a 
class, but angry sources can bring us there. 

I’m sure that journalism students are not 
the only ones who run into issues while try- 
ing to complete projects that require outside 
sources. If people don’t know exactly how 
they are going to be represented they may 
not give accurate information, or even get in 
touch with you at all. 

This makes it so fellow students are 
much more willing to help student reporters 
than faculty because they understand that the 
assignment is something the reporter will be 
graded on. Each major involves deadlines to 
some extent, but journalism fully relies on 
them. It is stressful for students if sources 
don’t e-mail or call them back within a de- 
cent amount of time because then they can’t 
finish an academic assignment. 

Despite personal issues sources may 
have with college publications, especially if 
they are faculty or staff, they need to sup- 
port and encourage students to succeed in 
college, so they can make a life after gradua- 
tion. If the college community works togeth- 
er they are more likely to get a quality prod- 
uct. Imagine a newspaper that people were 
excited to pick up and read and also proud to 
be a part of. 


Kayla Norris is a junior journalism major. 
Contact-her at knorris2@smcvt.edu. 





The Naked Opinion yearns for your thoughts, your photos, 
and anything else you wish to share. Submit contributions 
to magazine@smcvt.edu by Friday, April 16 to see them 
in our next issue! . 


Our Next Naked Theme: 
Distractions 
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Defending Chatroulette 


Dave Mooney described the new- 

found popularity of Chatroulette. It 
was mentioned that the site allowed for 
a release and forum of expression, while 
also flagging a major warning around 
the uncensored users. While critics are 
quick to pu p han — 
caution tape around 
Chatroulette I believe 
that the danger of the 
site’s reality is just 
what we need. 

As young adults 
of 2010 we are reach- 
ing a point of reflec- 
tion in our techno- 
logical _ pioneering. 
With communication 
being so rapidly and 
drastically altered by 
the World Wide Web, 
it is easy to forget the 
intimate communication methods our 
society is based on. 

I can recall looking over my shoul- 
der as a pre-teen guiltily participating in 
AOL’s free teem chat rooms, answering 
the creepy question of “a/s/l?” This may 
seem like ages ago, but the future has re- 
cycled this eerie pastime, stirred in some 
reality and spit out Chatroulette. 

Regardless of the terrible scenery 
of middle-aged men eating potato chips, 
gaggles of preteen girls, the lonely, and 
the naked, I believe Chatroulette offers 
something besides the lurking nightmare 
that someone might be stalking you. In 
reinventing this recreation, reality has 
played a role in how we meet people on 
the internet. Meeting someone in Cha- 
troulette is not unlike how you would 
meet someone at a party. Seeing them in 
a digital face-to-face situation you gen- 
erally assess whether or not you want to 
talk to them. You can quickly tell within 
the first few moments if you find some- 
one interesting or attractive. In this way 
Chatroulette could just be compared to a 
really, really big party...with a guest list 
of 15,000. 

However, the quotes provided in 
The Defender’s previous article alludes 
to the idea that Chatroulette allows for 
a safety barrier between the cyber world 
and the actual world, leading to stu- 
dents’ altered actions. One quote states 
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that if users decide to commit atrocities 
that they can escape the fear that they 
will ever been seen again. I take this to 
entail a form of safety in our “anonym- 
ity”. While this may be true because of 
the site’s availability to skip over those 
we find creepy or unappealing, it still 
elicits an authenticity that previous chat 
options omit. 

At first, conversations on Cha- 
troulette struggle to move passed an 
awkward three or four sentences before 
making me feel as if my chat partners are 
animals at the zoo talking back to me. I 
feel a pang of self-consciousness in the 
recognition that while I think I am just 
enjoying a session of people-watching, 
I in turn am being watched. However, 
this nervousness could be attributed to 
my thorough technological conditioning 
that allows me to view anyone I please 
on Facebook, and’ text rather than call 
someone. 

In my opinion, if you are going to 
judge imitation communication, Cha- 
troulette has combined audio and visual, 
placing it miles ahead of the competition. 
The article describes this forum as al- 
lowing for “absolute freedom”. Perhaps 
internet communication makes room 
greater artificial interpretation and rep- 
resentation but some of those walls have 
begun to deteriorate in 2010. 

Chatroulette is still in early stages of 
popularity, and its future may be bright. 
It seems the more invasive and inappro- 
priate the activity; the more humans are 
drawn to it. As long as people are find- 
ing their husbands and wives through 
internet cupids and spending hours on 
social networks, our curiosity in the 
peculiarity of strangers will persist and 
Chatroulette is a buffet of the bizarre. 
But as most fads recycle, perhaps face- 
to-face communication will be back in 
style soon, and Chatroulette will be- 
come a remnant of an archaic fad. But, 
while in its prime Chatroulette is getting 
people talking, literally, and that’s a step 
in the right direction. 


Courtney Jordan is a sophomore jour- 
nalism major. Contact her at cjordan2@ 
smevt.edu 








Athletics or politics? 


ince the beginning of the modern- 
S day Olympics, there have been far too 

many instances in which countries 
have held back their athletes from competi- 
tion. Many Olympics have been boycotted 
in the past century by nations for reasons 
that, most of the time, have nothing to do 
with sports. It may be wishful thinking, but 
I believe that the Olympics should be the one 
time when all competing nations can join to- 
gether for an international competition of the 
world’s greatest athletes. 

Political influence at the Olympic 
Games reached its peak at the 1972 Munich 
Summer Games in West Germany, when 11 
Israeli athletes were held captive, and were 
eventually killed by Palestinian terrorists. 
The murders were supposedly committed as 
revenge for the massacre of two Palestinian 
villages by Israeli forces in 1948. That is an 
issue that should have no place in sports, but 
unfortunately, it became the story of those 
games. 

Most people will probably agree that 
horrendous acts of violence should be left out 
of the Olympics. Although not to the extent 
of the 1972 games, politically-charged boy- 
cotts have continued to occur over the years. 

At the 1980 Summer Olympics, hosted 
by Moscow, nearly half of all the invited na- 
tions boycotted because of 
the Russia’s attack on Af- 
ghanistan the year before. 
The United States’ boy- 
cott of the games was, 
in many ways, fueled by 
Cold War tensions with 
the Soviet Union, and as 
a result, many of Ameri- 
ca’s allies did not attend. 
The Soviets returned the 
favor at the 1984 Sum- 
mer Olympics, in Los 
Angles, by boycotting 
the games along with 14 
of its allies. To me, it feels 
like a complete waste of time that instead of 
letting world-class athletes compete in their 
respective sports, politics between feud- 
ing countries has taken precedence over the 
Olympics. 

On the other end of the spectrum, not 
boycotting the Olympics because of unrelated 
reasons can produce great moments that de- 
fine the true meaning of sports. For example, 
in the 1936 Summer Games in Berlin, Ger- 
many, Jesse Owens, an African-American 
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track and field athlete, won four gold med- 
als. Owens’ gold medals defied Adolph Hit- 
ler’s notion that minorities couldn’t compete 
with whites, and helped the world begin to 
see that there was no need for racial segrega- 
tion in sports. Another example is at the 1980 
Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, N-Y., when 
the U.S. men’s ice hockey defeated the Soviet 
team, for what was one of the greatest upsets 
in Olympic history. Both of these memorable 
moments had either racial or political under- 
tones, but because the athletes competed, we 
are left with the great memories of athletes 
overcoming adversity and winning on the 
world’s stage. 

But even in recent years, boycotting, or 
threatening to do so, has put a black eye on 
the Olympics. In 2008, the United States, 
among numerous other nations, threatened 
to boycott the Summer Games in Beying 
because of the Chinese genocide in Tibet. I 
do not in any way condone China’s treatment 
of Tibet, but it is just not fair to prevent the 
greatest athletes in the world from competing 
in the sports that they were born to compete 
in. The United States did not end up boycot- 
ting those Olympics, but the threat to do so 
proved to be another case of politics getting 
in the way of sports. 

Even in these past Olympic Games. in 
Vancouver, there have been threats to not at- 
tend. In 2008, some native Canadian tribes 
said that they would boycott the Vancouver 
Games because of the failure of the govern- 
ment to notice their harsh living conditions. 
Would it be that hard to wait until two weeks 
until the Olympics are over to bring non- 
sports related matters to the forefront? 

As a solution to all of the political and 
racial issues that cause nations to either boy- 
cott, or threaten to boycott the Olympics, 
why not leave the decision up to the athletes 
instead of the countries? When an athlete 
has been training for 10 years in preparation 
for the Olympic Games, his or her chances 
shouldn’t be thrown away because of issues 
between nations. Each athlete should be able 
to assess the situation between the countries 
and make their minds up for themselves. 
When it comes to sports, athletes should be 
on center stage, not presidents and prime 
ministers. 


Harrison Antognioni is a sophomore jour- 
nalism major. Contact him at hantognioni@ 
smevt.edu 


Cartoon by junior 
Neil Henderson. 
Contact him at 
nhenderson@ 
smevt.edu. 
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-Men’s tennis hopes to finish strong 


By Tom Ward 
Staff Writer 


Despite a disappointing 1-3 start, the 
St. Michael’s College men’s tennis team 
is optimistic about the rest of the spring 
schedule. 

Most recently, the team faced a qual- 
ity Bentley squad laden with foreign talent 
from Brazil, Ecuador and India, and came 
away empty handed losing 9-0. 

However,head coach Kevin.Lizzo is 
adamant that the players can beat most 
opponents in the remainder of the regular 
season schedule. 

“We've played the top two teams,” 
he said. “Which has been a tough start on 
paper but we are definitely feeling good 
about the next seven games.” 

The team is talented and has the po- 
tential to place at least fifth in the league 
before playoff action begins, Lizzo said. 
He praises Craig Lindabery, a senior who 
Lizzo describes as “a solid player within 
the conference.” The team also welcomes 
back a pair of seniors: Adam Brezinsky is 
back in action after two knee surgeries and 
studying abroad and Pat Larkin, who prior 
to this spring played soccer for the Purple 
Knights. 

The team packs a first-year punch with 
the trio of Dennis Stanton, Chris Moskal 
and Kenny Vassallo. Lizzo is enthusiastic 
about their contributions to the team, spe- 
cifically noting that Stanton “hits a mean 
ball, and can do a backflip.” 

Lone junior on the team Ryan “Goo” 
Magee sings the praises of the three first- 
years, whom he considers “very hard work- 

rs,’ but is convinced that they have even 
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Junior Ryan Magee takes a swing during a tennis practice on Thursday, April 8. 


more to offer on the court. 

“We expect a lot from the freshmen, 
especially Dennis Stanton,” he said. “I’m 
sure they'll play even better as the season 
goes on.” 

Magee acknowledges that he person- 
ally hasn’t reached his peak yet this season, 
after a few disappointing losses, but with 
a stretch of easier games coming up will 
be looking to build the confidence that he 
needs heading into playoffs. Magee isn’t 
troubled by the loss at third on the East 
Coach Bentley. 

“We played a great doubles match 
against them losing 8-5,” he said. “That 
was the best game I’ve played, and was our 
first time playing outside all year.” 

Magee stressed the importance of 
his pregame routine in aiding his perfor- 
mance, during which he relaxes in the 
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training room with a hot pack and an iPod , 


filled with country music. First-year Chris 


‘Moskal takes a food-orientated approach. 


“T always have a nice, plump peanut 
butter sandwich,” he said. “Which I may 
nibble on in between points.” 

Moskal describes the season as being 
“like a rollercoaster,” and hopes to main- 
tain some consistency throughout the rest 
of his matches. One of his lowest points 
came at Bentley. 

“T had a cut on my right hand, which 
was bleeding profusely,” he said. “I was 
pretty low on blood for the duration of the 
match.” 

Despite his inconsistencies and blood 
loss, Moskal has been thankful for the sup- 
port that the upperclassmen have given 
him, especially number one singles player 
Craig Lindabery. 
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Lindabery is described by Lizzo as a 
player that has worked very hard over his 
four years to reach his number one status 
on the team. Lindabery credits his off sea- 
son work as benefiting his Peecrnatge 
this spring. 

“T did a lot of running in the winter,” 
he said. “As well as skiing which really 
helps your cardio.” 

The team didn’t take a spring break 
trip this year, but Lindabery wasn’t wor- 
ried that it would hold the team back. 

“To be honest we were practicing any- 
way so it didn’t affect us too much,” he 
said. 

The senior leader also emphasised 
rituals, as he makes a habit of spinning his 
racquet and tapping the ground before ev- 
ery point. 

Consistency has been something that 
the team has struggled to find throughout 
the early matches, but Lindabery has seen 
more stability in the doubles than the sin- 
gles. He believes the return of Pat Larkin 
will be very beneficial. 

“He’s a good doubles player because 
he’s good at the serve and volley,” he said. — 

Coach Lizzo emphasises that it’s time 
to buckle down and win some games be- 
fore playoffs arrive, and worrying about 
the past is not something he is interested 
in. 

“All you can do is take what you can 
from the tough losses,” he said. 
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The KnightCap 


Men’s lacrosse wins 10-8 at 
Adelphi University 


The St. Michael’s College men’s lacrosse 
team won its second straight game on Sat- 
urday, April 10, beating Adelphi University 
10-8. Sophomore Andy Buccellato scored 
five goals for the Purple Knights, while senior 
James Baghai added two goals and an assist. 
Senior Zach Jandl stopped 10 shots, including 
eight in the second half. This is the fourth win 
for the Purple Knights in the past six games. 


Women’s lacrosse get first win 
in double overtime, 16-15 


The St. Michael’s College women’s la- 
crosse team beat host Franklin Pierce Univer- 
sity in double overtime, 16-15 Saturday April 
10. Junior Sarah Gilroy unassisted goal with 
37 seconds left in double overtime put the 
Purple Knights on top. First-year Julia Heald 
had a game-high five goals off the bench. 
First-year Alee Ramos contributed three goals 
and added nine ground balls and seven draw 
controls. Sophomore goalie Sandra Palumbo 
stopped 20 shots for the win. 


“This week's sports schedule 


dont 13° Baseball | 
Jdlebury at 
St. Michael’s 








St Michael's at 
_ St. Anselm 


> April 43 - Men's Tennis : 
ne sat 








_ & April 13 - Softball 
Mass.-Lowell at — 
St. Michael’s 
5:30 p.m 


> April 14 - Baseball 
St. Michael’s at — 
Norwich 

3:00 p.m 


> April 14 - Men’s Tennis 
American Int’! at 

St. Michael’s 

3:30 p.m 





Baseball splits pair of home 
games with Lyndon State 


The St. Michael’s College baseball team 
split a doubleheader with Lyndon State Col- 
lege on Thursday, April 8 at Doc Jacobs Field. 
In the first game, St. Michael’s rallied for 
seven runs in the bottom of the sixth inning 
to erase a 5-2 deficit. Senior Tony Bonvechio 
gave the Purple Knights the lead with an RBI 
single and sophomore Michael Robinson also 
had a run-producing single in the same inning. 
In game two, sophomore Chad Estey had a 
two-run single in the first inning, giving the 


hosts a 2-0 lead. The Purple Knights eventually 


lost the second game 8-2. 


Softball gets win in Opening 
Doubleheader against Stone- 
hill College 


The St. Michael’s College softball team 
won it’s home opener on Thursday April 1. 
The Purple Knights edged the Skyhawks, 5-4. 
Senior Kelly Egan had a two-out, bases-load- 
ed single in the bottom of the seventh inning 
giving the Purple Knights the win. Senior 
Lindsay Bernard went 2-for-2 with a two-run 
double in the fourth inning, giving the hosts 
a 4-2 lead, and her first collegiate home run 
in the first inning. In game two, Bernard had 
two singles and the only Purple Knights’ run, 
while Egan suffered the loss on the mound, 
allowing four earned runs on seven hits in four 
innings. Frank kept the Purple Knights in the 
contest with three innings of scoreless relief. 


Courtesy of St. Michael’s Sports Information 


_P April 14 - Women’s Lacrosse 
Merrimack at 
St. Michael’s 
— 4:00 p.m _ 


» Apr 15 - Men’s Tennis 
St. Michael’s at 

_ Southern N.H. 
5:00 p.m 


> April 15 - Baseball 
_ St. Michael's at 
Lyndon St. 

4:30 p.m 
> April 17 - Men’s Lacrosse 
Pace at 
St. Michael’s 
12:00 p.m 


» April 18 - Women’s Lacrosse 
Bentley at 

St. Michael’s 

1:00 p.m . 


> April 17 - Softball 
Le Moyne at: 

St. Michael’s 

12:00 p.m 


CKuight 


WRITER 


By: Catherine Watt 


Pm “Zumbafied’! 


[= always been the sports type girl, whether it’s been 





running, swimming or just going to the gym in general. 

In high school, I always got my exercise from playing 
field hockey in the fall, swimming in the winter and run- 
ning track in the spring. When I came to college, I rarely 
used the weight room or gym because I am a member of 
the swim team, so I spent most of my time in the pool. I 
have never in my life taken an aerobics, ballet, jazz or any 
type of dancing lessons but I have always been interested. 

I never thought that I had great foot eye coordination, 
so when my friend asked me to join a Zumba class offered 
here at St. Michael’s, I was little hesitant. For those of you 
who don’t know what Zumba is, it’s a Latin-inspired dance 
fitness class which makes you sweat a lot and you can 
burn up to 1,000 calories a class. I had heard only great 
things about the class so I hopped on board and agreed to 
do it. 

Although I agreed to do the class with my friend, I was 
nervous that I would not be able to keep up with the differ- 
ent moves and become embarrassed. The Zumba class at 
St. Michael’s is part of the intramural program and taught 
by sophomore Jillian Leclerc. She does a great job making 
sure everyone understands the dance moves and has fun. 
After the first class, my friend and I had so much fun, we 
even signed up again for a Thursday class with a different 
teacher. Now don’t get me wrong, my first class was very 
interesting trying to learn all the new steps to each dance. 
I think my friend and I spent the whole class laughing 
because we were so lost with our dance steps. 

After doing Zumba for about three weeks now, I am 
finally getting the hang of all the dance moves and re- 
ally getting into it. It gives me something to look forward 
to twice a week. On our Tuesday class, we have been 
learning the same dances each week so we are slowly 
improving. By the end of the six weeks of classes, I hope 
to perfect the dances. I hope that when I go home for the 
summer, I can find a Zumba class to keep up with it. 

I am definitely encouraging all my friends and every- 
one on campus to try it. While it might seem embarrassing 
at first, everyone should get out of their regular comfort 
zone and give a try. To all the guys out there, go over to 
the dance studio and try Zumba. While the weight room 
may seem like the “macho” thing to do, everyone knows 
that women love a guy who can dance. So whether it’s 
the rest of the semester or next year, come on over to the 
dance studio in Tarrant and join the Zumba party. It sure 
beats going to the gym and running around a track for 30 
minutes for a workout. 


Catherine Watt is a junior journalism major. Contact her 
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Final five in coach search 





Photos courtesy of schools Web sites 


( Left to right )The five finalists for the new men’s basketball cack are former Vermont Frost Heaves coach Jeff Strohm, Yale associate head coach Curtis Wilson, U.S. Naval Academy as- 
sistant coach and recruiting coordinator Jason Crafton, Stonehill associate head coach Michael Harding, and Boise State assistant coach Tim Cleary. 


Five finalists are announced for new men’s basketball coach 


By Greg Bejian 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College men’s basketball 
team is looking at its future with optimism 
as the search for a successor to head coach 
Tom O’Shea is narrowed down to five fi- 
nalists. 

Nearly 90 applicants applied for the 
job after athletic director Geri Knortz 
posted the opening on various Web sites 
and e—mailed athletic directors and college 
coaches around the Northeast. The final 
decision will be made within a week from 
the last interview this past Wednesday, 
April 7. 

Candidates seeking to build off of the 
Knight’s 9-17 record last season are pre- 
ferred to have a master’s degree and signif- 
icant college coaching experience, Knortz 
said in an e—mail. 


“We are looking for a coach that can 
evaluate and recruit talent to the program, 
relate well to the athletes, has a good bas- 
ketball IQ, and is committed to supporting 
the academic and athletic values of SMC,” 
Knortz said 

A search committee conducted phone 
interviews with 10 semi-finalists to nar- 
row the pool down to the five possible 
coaches, Knortz said. The finalists were 
then invited to campus for a tour and final 
interviews with over 30 individuals includ- 
ing basketball team members, the search 
committee, cabinet members, athletic de- 
partment members, and alumni. 

The remaining candidates are former 
Vermont Frost Heaves coach Jeff Strohm, 
Boise State assistant coach Tim Cleary, 
U.S. Naval Academy assistant coach and 
recruiting coordinator Jason Crafton, 
Stonehill associate head coach Michael 


Harding, and Yale associate head coach 
Curtis Wilson. 

Team captain Nate Birr, a rising senior 
guard, is glad that he and the squad were 
able to take part in the interview process. 
Each of the finalists sat through an hour 
long question and answer session with the 
team after which the players submitted 
feedback sheets to voice their opinion of 
the coaches. 

“Tt feels like we really have a lot of 
say in this,” Birr said. “That’s important 
because a coach can’t just have a good bas- 
ketball IQ, they have to be personable and 
be able to motivate you on and off the court 
too.” 

Players say they are excited for a new 
start and motivated to prepare for the sea- 
son. 

“Even though I’m a senior, I still have 
to come in and prove everything I’ve done 


up to this point,” Birr said. 

“Everyone is starting with a clean 
slate,” said first-year forward Derek Knut- 
ty. “There aren’t going to be any favorites 
or background, we just have to prove to the 
new coach that we can play,” he said. 

After playing just one season for Coach 
O’Shea, Knutty will once again have to 
earn playing time with the new coach, but 
is not afraid of the challenge. 

The men’s team will begin training 
with the new coach as soon as possible af- 
ter the final decision is made. Despite this 
coaching transition, they are eager to adapt 
quickly and grow as players before the sea- 
son starts. 

“Our assistant coach Ari [Shapiro— 
Miller] is taking good care of us,” Knutty 
said. “We will be well prepared.” 














Horne shines as women’s tennis leader 
Senior captain finishes up four strong tennis seasons 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Staff Writer 


“Here’s what I have to say 
about Lindsay Horne,” said St. 
Michael’s women’s tennis coach 
Greg Cluff. “The first and most 
important thing is that she is a 
phenomenal competitor.” 

‘Phenomenal’ was a word 
Cluff used over and over when 
describing his number one singles 
player, and for good reason. 

“Tennis has always been my 
thing,” Horne said. 

Literally. 

Horne has always been a 
tennis player. Her family owns 
multiple tennis and racquet clubs 
near her hometown of Scituate, 
Mass, and with such accessibility 
to the sport, Horne has been able 
to hone her skills since the age of 
three. Over the past two decades 
she’s racked up countless accom- 
plishments. 

Horne was named Boston 
Herald All Scholastic Player all 
four years of high school, has 
earned numerous New Eng- 
land-10 player of the week and 
honorable mentions throughout 
her four years at St. Michael’s, 
and has held the coveted spot of 
first singles since she was a soph- 
omore. Recently however, Horne 
achieved the most humbling title 


of all, 

“Lindsay probably didn’t 
even tell you that she’s the captain 
this year,” Cluff said. 

Unlike many other programs, 
St. Michael’s allows players the 
Opportunity to participate in 
both singles and doubles. Horne, 
like many of her teammates, has 
taken advantage of this. Every 
match, she plays an eight game 
set at doubles with partner Mar- 
ran Ranks, and an additional best 


of three sets at the number one’ 


singles spot. 

Horne’s stamina was put to 
the test at a recent home match 
against Merrimack College. 
Horne and Ranks. defeated their 
opponents 8-1, and Horne went 
on to come back from a deficit 





Photo by Alyssa Hoffman 
Horne(right) and her doubles partner Junior Marren Ranks defeated 
their opponents 8-1 in a recent match against Merrimack. 


at singles, eventually losing in a 
tiebreak. She played a total of 30 
games that day, leading the team 
to an overall victory of 8-1. Ranks 
considered this match one of the 
most memorable of her career, 
and she credits much of the win to 
her partner’s mindset. 

“The strongest part of her 
game is the mental aspect,” 
Ranks said. “She stays really lev- 
el-headed. It doesn’t matter what 


the score is, she’s going to keep’ 


fighting for every point.” 

Horne is not ashamed to 
admit her physical weaknesses; 
noting the desire to improve her 
serve, but says her best quality is 
her ability to frustrate competi- 
tors. 

“T may not hit the ball as well 


as my opponent but I can get the 
ball back and that is frustrating to 
some,” she said. 

Even more frustrating are the 
injuries that have riddled Horne’s 
career. A knee injury forced her 
to miss the entire fall season. her 
sophomore year, and during the 
final match of last season, she 


tore her labrum reaching for a vol- - 


ley. It is these kinds of obstacles, 
however, that have ultimately im- 
proved her game. 

Despite being recruited by 
various Division I schools, Horne 
couldn’t.be happier with her de- 
cision to attend St. Michael’s. 
Other programs would enforce 
a stricter workout regimen, limit 
players’ diets, as well as a sig- 
nificant change in ranked posi- 
tions which made the Division II 
Purple Knights seem even more 
appealing, she said. 

“I wanted to play D-I but I’m 
so glad I didn’t,” she said, “If I 
was playing D-I, I would be play- 
ing four or five or even six. [At 
St. Michael’s College] I can actu- 
ally enjoy myself and do well in 
school.” 

Majoring in business admin- 
istration, Horne’s leadership in 
tennis has given her confidence 
to enter the business world after 
graduation. She hopes to pursue a 
career in management where she 


would “be in control, taking care 
of things.” Regardless of where 
life takes her, tennis will bi 
a constant. 

“That’s what’s gone about 
tennis,” she said. “I can play this 
“til ’m 80.” 

And if Horne’s love’ of the 


game is any indicator, she cer- 


tainly will be. 





Photo by Alyssa Hoffman 
Horne in a match against — 
Merrimack Tuesday, April 7. 


’ 
Women’s tennis 
> Horne’s next match will be this 


Saturday, April 17 against 
Assumption at St. Michael's. 


